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THE CONDITION OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN THE NATION: 
A REPORT TO THE CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 

FISCAL YEARS 1989 AND 1990 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE OF THIS DOCUMENT 

Under the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988, P.L. 100-297, 
Title VI, the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education is 
required to prepare and submit to the Congress and the President a 
report on the condition of bilingual education in the Nation on 
June 30, 1991 . This document fulfills this mandate by: 



1. reporting on programmatic, research, and training 
activities administered by the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), the 
office within the Department charged with the 
administration . and operation of Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act, (The Bilingual liQucation 
Act ) ; 

2. describing the coordination of OBEMLA programs with other 
offices within the Department and other Federal agencies 
and programs; and. 

3. identifying and discussing key issues in bilingual 
education in preparation for the 1993 
reauthorization of the Bilingual Education Act. 

The report begins with a brief discussion of the history of 
bilingual education in the United States and a discussion of how 
bilingual education relates to the six national education goals 
identified by the President and the nation's governors. Chapter II 
provides an assessment of the need for bilingual education and the 
responses of school districts to meet that need. Chapter III 
describes the instructional programs and the research and training 
activities administered by OBEMLA. Chapter IV discusses the 
coordination of OBEMLA with other agencies and programs, and 
Chapter V identifies future issues in the Federal government's role 
in bilingual education. 
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HISTORY OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



Although Federal involvement with bilingual education in the 
United States began with the passage of the Bilingual Education Act 
of 1968, an amendment to Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, it has its roots in early nineteenth- 
century America. 

In the public schools of a number of states between 1839 and 
1880, including Ohio, Louisiana, and New Mexico, German, French and 
Spanish were used for instruction. Between 1880 and 1917, German- 
English bilingual schools, in which both languages were used for 
instruction, operated in Ohio, Minnesota, and Maryland. In several 
other states, German was included in the curriculum as a subject 
ratherr than as a means of instruction. The same is true for 
Norwegian, Italian, Czech, Dutch, and Polish.^ 

In private schools, mostly parochial, German-English bilingual 
education flourished throughout the United States before 1800. 
Also during this period, many French schools were established in 
the northeastern United States (precursors of the modern-day Lyg6e 
Frangais found in New York City, for example), and Scandinavian and 
Dutch schools were formed in the Midwest. It should be noted that 
many of these institutions were not actually bilingual schools but 
rather non-English schools that taught English as a subject in the 
curriculum. After 1880, the number of private schools offering 
Instruction in other languages proliferated and included many, 
still in existence, for Japanese and Chinese children on the West 
Coast . 

Contrary to the widely accepted myth that earlier immigrant 
groups managed without special programs, most of these children who 
entered schools were more likely to sink than swim in English-only 
language classrooms. In 1908, for example, just 13 percent of the 
twelve-year-olds enrolled in New York public schools, and whose 
parents were foreign-born, went on to high school, compared with 32 
percent of white children whose parents were native-born.^ Some 
Immigrants with limited English skills and no formal education were 
able to succeed because the economy, with its industrial and 
agricultural base, relied on uneducated and unskilled labor. 

From 1919 to 1950, American education turned away from the use 
of languages other than English for instruction in both the public 
and the private schools. This period in American history was 
marked by intense nativism. Public sentiment toward many foreign 



^Texas Education Agency, Report on Bilingual Education , 1990. 

2 James Crawford, Bilingual Education; History. Politics 
Theory and Practice . 1989, ' 
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nationals and immigrants was not generally favorable. Instruction 
became increasingly concentrated in English to the exclusion of 
other languages. These changes particularly affected speakers of 
German, the group that had fostered bilingual education most 
extensively prior to the First World War. In many states, laws 
governing education resulted in school systems in which generations 
of children were scorned and punished for speaking languages other 
than English in school.^ 

One of the most important changes to occur in American society 
during the twentieth century was the transformation from an economy 
that relied on large numbers of unskilled workers to one that 
demanded highly trained workers. English literacy skills became 
virtually indispensable for increased participation in the labor 
force, although immigrants with no English skills or formal 
education could still find work in agricultural or service sector 
jobs in rural areas, cities and suburbs. 

The impact of social change was also being felt in the 
schoolhouse. The Supreme Court's 1954 decision Brown y. Board of 
Education of Top^ka, 347 U.S. 483, had spurred a new wave of 
activist leaders in education who were calling for reform, 
including school desegregation. in 1957, the launching of the 
satellite Sputnik by the Soviet Union led to a national consensus 
that the United States was behind at least one other nation in 
technology and educational quality. The National Defense Education 
Act was a response to this concern, and fuTids for foreign language 
training were provided to thousands of students. The civil rights 
movement, the Cold War, and a growing concern for educational 
quality eased the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act in 1965. Three years later, the Federal government enacted the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1968. Individual states, such as 
Massachusetts, California, New Mexico, and Texas, had previously 
passed statutes instituting bilingual education. 

In a memorandum dated May 25, 1970, the Office for Civil 
Rights in the former Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
advised school districts of their responsibility to provide special 
language services to limited English proficient students under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld this requirement in its 1974 decision in Lau v. Nichols . 
Since then the Office for Civil Rights has reviewed and approved 
special language services programs in hundreds of school districts 
nationwide. In addition, in its recently issued National 
Enforcement Strategy, the Office for Civil Rights made the 
provision of equal educational opportunities for national origin 
minority and American Indian students who are limited English 
proficient a priority issue for FY 1991. 



^Ibid. 



Today, as the scheduled date for reauthorization of the 
Bilingual Education Act approaches, approximately 140 languages are 
included under federally funded Title VII Part A programs, serving 
an estimated 290,000* students nationwide for the 1990-91 academic 
year (FY 1990). 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

In September, 1989, at an historic summit in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, President George Bush and the nations' governors 
established national education goals to be met by the year 2000. 
It is the Department's position that bilingual education programs 
have the potential to address or are addressing each goal as it 
relates to students with limited English proficiency. 

1. By the year 2000, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn. 

Title VII projects specifically address this goal through 
preschool programs funded under the Special Populations Program, 
Transitional and Developmental Bilingual Education Program, and the 
Special Alternative Instructional Program. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase 
to at least 90 percent. 

Although most bilingual education programs serve students in 
elementary and middle schools, 30 percent of Transitional Bilingual 
Education projects and 41 percent of Special Alternative 
Instructional Programs funded in FY 1990 serve high school 
students. In addition, the Department identified dropout prevention 
as one of the critical areas to be addressed by the "Innovative 
Approaches Research Project. '"^ This research project draws on 
innovative and effective instructional approaches to improve the 
quality of education programs for Limited English Proficient 
students. 

3. American students will leave grades four, eight, and 
twelve having demonstrated competency in challenging 
subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
history, and geography; and every school in America will 
ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, 
so they may be prepared for responsible cltiaenship, 
further learning, and productive employment in our modern 
economy. 



*OBEMLA Applications Data. 

^See p. 58 for a description of this study. 
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The purpose of Title VII programs is to ensure that all 
students become proficient in English in order to succeed in school 
and become productive members of society. In addition, the 
President and governors established two objectives under this goal: 
that the percentage of students who are competent in more than one 
language will substantially increase, and that students will be 
knowledgeable about the diverse cultural heritage of this nation. 
Programs funded under Title VII may enable students to become 
competent in more than one language and always recognize the 
cultural heritage of individual students as an aid in learning. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in 
science and mathematics achievement. 

The Department has attempted to address this goal through an 
invitational priority for Transitional and Special Alternative 
Instructional Programs that focus on improving LEP student 
achievement in mathematics and science. In addition, funding 
priority under the Educational Personnel Training and Short-Term 
Training Programs is given to projects that improve the competence 
of teachers in providing mathematics and science instruction to LEP 
students . 

5. Every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Bilingual education programs funded by the Department 
recognize that literacy in English is absolutely necessary for 
access to better employmeac and to citizenship with greater rights 
and privileges. While the majority of the Department's bilingual 
programs address English literacy at the elementary and secondary 
level, the Family English Literacy Program provides financial 
assistance to help LEP adults and out-of-school youth achieve 
competence in the English language. in addition, the bilingual 
vocational training program, administered by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, provides training to LEP adults in 
numerous occupational areas. 

G. Every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disdiplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

Many students served through Title VII programs live in 
communities and attend schools that suffer from above-average rates 
of drug use and incidents of violence. In the schools and 
communities in which this is the case, bilingual education programs 
attempt to address these concerns through concerted efforts to 
involve parents and communities in the education of these students. 
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CHAPTER II 



ASSESSMENT OF THE NEEDS OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

This chapter describes the processes used to identify limited 
English proficient (LEP) students and the number and distribution 
of these students across the states* It also summarizes the 
responses of school districts to the educational condition of 
limited English proficient students. 



METHODS FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT 
STUDENTS 

Within the parameters of state statutes and regulations, 
school districts use their own criteria for identifying LEP 
students. Current methods used by school districts generally 
include a combination of the following; 

!• Teacher information or referral; 
2» Parent information; 

3. Home language surveys to gather information on students' 
language and background; 

4. Evaluation of student records; 

5. Assessment of achievement level — a formal or informal 
procedure to determine students' levels of achievement in 
various academic subjects; and 

6* Language assessment tests — a formal or informal 
procedure to determine a student ' s level of English 
proficiency. 

According to the Bilingual Education Act, the terms limited 
"English proficiency" and "limited English proficient" refer to: 
"(A) individuals who were not born in the United States or 
whose native language is a language other than English; 
'•(B) individuals who come from environments where a language 
other than English is dominant; and 

"(C) individuals who are American . Indian and Alaska 
Natives and who come from environments where a language 
other than English has had a significant impact on their 
level of English language proficiency; 
and who, by reason thereof, have sufficient difficulty speaking, 
reading, writing, or understanding the English language to deny 
such individuals the opportunity to learn successfully in 
classrooms where the language of instruction is English or to 
participate fully in society. 20 U.S.C. 3283 (a)(1) 

The Title VII legislation offers a broad definition of LEP and 
allows for a variety of services to a variety of groups, all of 
whom must meet the statutory definition of LEP. State laws 
establish a variety of instructional methods. The various methods 
used in each state for student identification are shown in Table 1. 
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Methods Used By Participating states and Territories To Determine LEP Status, FY 1989 



Methods used 



States Reporting Use of Method 



Number 



1^ 


A«eiiiyuaye nsBCVBincii u 




AS, 


&9 

AL , 


LA , 


CO 


CT, 


CNMI, DC, 


or s 


tates 




Tew ts 


DE, 


GA, 


fill 


UT 




ID, 


IL, 


IN, 


KS, 










LA, 


MD, 


MI, 


KN, 


MO, 


MS, 


MT, 


NC, 


ND, 










NE, 


NH, 




MM 


nv , 


NY, 


OH, 


OK, 


OR, 










PALAU, 


PR» 


RI, 


SD, 


TN, 


TX, 


UT. 


VI, 










VT, 


UA, 


LIT 
















47 


2 » 


Awii LBveincii\. nnij 


AK, 


CO, 


CT , 


DC , 


DE , 


GU, 


LA, 


ID. 


IN, 








Criterion-Referenced 


KS, 


LA, 


MD, 


MI, 


MN, 


MO, 


MS, 


MT, 


NC, 








Tests 


ND, 


NM. 


Mir 
n V , 


OH , 


ov 
Ul\ , 


PALAU, 


PR, 


RI, 


SI), 








TN, 


TX, 


IIT 
U 1 , 


VI , 


UI , 


WY 












3. 


Teacher/Tutor 


AS, 


CO, 


CT, 


DC, 


DE, 


GU, 


lA, 


ID, 


IN, 


KS, 








KY, 


LA, 


riA, 


nU , 


MI , 


MN, 


MO, 


MS, 


MT, 


NC, 








ND, 


NH, 


NV , 


ou 

wn , 




SD, 


TN, 


VI, 


UI, 


WY 




4, 


Home Language 


AS, 


AZ, 


CA, 


CO, 


CT, 


CNMI, DC, GU, HI, IL, 






Survey/Enrollment Form 


MD, 


MI, 




MU 

tin , 


M 1 


NY, 


ND, 


NM, 


OH, 


PALAU, 








RI, 


3D, 


TN, 


TX, 


VI, 


VT, 


WY 








27 


e 

» 


urai. ;««ngu«ge 


AS, 


AZ, 


CA, 




CT , 


DC, 


GU, 


HI, 


IL, 








Assessment/ Interview/ 


MD, 


MI, 


MN, 


MS, 


MT, 


ND, 


NM, 


OK, 


SD, 


TX, 






Speech Test 


VI, 


WA, 


WI, 


WT 
















6» 




AK, 


AS, 


CO, 




T Ik 


ID, 


KS, 


KY, 


LA, 


MI, 






Recommendations 


MN, 


MS, 


MT, 


NH, 


NC, 


ND, 


NE, 


NV, 


OH, 


OK, 








TN, 


VI, 


UI 
















24 


7, 


Grades 


CT, 


DE, 


IN, 


KS, 


LA, 


HI, 


MN, 


MS, 


MT, 


NC, 








ND, 


PALAU, 


TN, 


VI, ' 


UI 










15 


a. 


Informal Assessment/ 




IN, 


KS, 


KY, 


MD, 


MI, 




MS, 


NC 


ND, KV, 






Information 


VT, 


VI, 


UI 
















14 




Students' 


AS, 


lA, 


IN, 


KS, 


LA» 


MI, 


MN, 


MS, 


MT, 


NC, ND, 






Comprehensive Records 


NV, 


SD 


















13 



10, Committee/School 
Consultation Team 



CNMI, IN, KS, LA, MI, MN, MS, ND, NV, SD 



10 



11 » LEA Survey Form 



12. Locally Developed 
Tests 



AS, FL, ME, NH, NJ, OH 



AZ, MD, MO, NJ, PALAU, VI 



13. State Management 

Information Systems 



FL, GA, ME 



14, Grade Retention/ 
Deficiency 



KS 



lb. School Recommendatlonc NE 



Source: "Title VII SEA Data Report for FY 1989.*' U.S. Department of Education, OBEMLA, May 1991 
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As indicated in this table, many states use multiple methods for 
student identification. For example, California and Colorado use 
language assessment, achievement and criterion referenced tests, 
home language surveys, and oral language assessments. New York 
relies on language assessment tests and home language surveys. 



NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 
ACROSS THE STATES 

In an effort to estimate the number of limited English 
proficient children in the United States, the Department 
commissioned the Bureau of the Census to conduct the English 
Language Proficiency Survey in the early 1980s. This survey 
entailed the administration of tests to determine the English 
language proficiency of a nationally representative sample of 
language minority children. Based on an extensive analysi^s of 
these data, the Department estimated that as of January 1986, 
between 1.2 million and 1.7 million children aged 5-17 lived in 
language minority households in the fifty states and the District 
of Columbia, made substantial use of a language other than English, 
and scored at or below the twentieth percentile on a measure of 
English language proficiency. 

In a more recent estimate, the state education agencies 
receiving Title VII funding reported in school year 1989-90 a count 
of about 2.2 million limited. English proficient students, including 
227,000 limited English proficient students in Puerto Pico, the 
outlying territories and associated republics. Tables 2 and 3 show 
the numbers of LEP students reported by these jurisdictions for the 
1988-89 and 1989-90 academic years, respectively. The figures in 
Tables 2 and 3 are taken directly from reports submitted by the 
state education agencies (SEAs) participating in the Title VII SEA 
Program. They represent the best available estimates on limited 
English proficient students. In making the generalizations that 
follow about LEP students, OBEMLA notes that there are problems in 
some SEA reports. (Initial findings from an OBEMLA- funded study* 
indicate that SEA data from some states show internal 
inconsistencies. See page 29 for more information.) 

The proportion of LEP students has not remained constant 
throughout the United States. In 1989-90, California reported an 
increase of 118,972 LEP students, which represents an increase of 
14 percent between school years. Unexpectedly, the greatest 
reported percentage Increases in LEP students occurred in the 
Midwest: 38 percent in Montana; 46 percent in Oklahoma; 39 percent 



^"Report on SEA Title VII Data Quality, Comprehensiveness and 
Completeness for FYs 1985-19R9," U.S. Department of Education 
OBEMLA, May 1991. 
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SEA Title VII Grants Program Reports, School Year 1966-89 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 




Public 


Private 


Pub.& Priv. 


LEPs in 


LEPs as Percent LEPs in 




School 


School 


Enrollment 


Pub.& Priv. 


of Pub. 6 Priv. Supportive 


State 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


(A t B) 


Schools 


Enrollments 


Programs^ 


ALABAMA ** 




_ 










ALASKA 


106,839 


5,953 


112,792 


11,489 


10. 2 


11 . 489 


ARIZONA 


614,619 


31»946 


656, 565 


48,849 


7.4 


41 , 668 


ARKANSAS ** 














CALIFORNIA 


4,618,120 


524.722 


5.142,842 


742,559 


14.4 


715 ,756 


COLORADO 


560,081 


33.842 


593,923 


14 , 200 


2.4 


10,907 


CONNECTICUT 


461,308 


76,412 


537, 720 


14 ,000 


2.6 


14 ,000 


DELAWARE 


95,678 


21,579 


117.257 


866 


.7 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 87,955 


11,666 


99,621 


3,093 


3.1 


2, 188 


FLORIDA 


1,720,930 


197,695 


1,918,625 


49,958 


2.6 


49,958 


GEORGIA 


1,110,272 


93.352 


1,203,624 


4,746 


.4 


3, 505 


HAWAII 


167,227 


33, 103 


200, 330 


8,725 


4.4 


8, 725 


IDAHO 


214,615 


3,975 


218,590 


2 , 503 


1.1 


2 ,445 


ILLINOIS 


1.794,916 


329» 282 


2,124,198 


62 ,032 


2,9 


56, 884 


INDIANA 


964,665 


104,599 


1,069.484 


2,964 


> 


2, 529 


IOWA 


478,137 


47,236 


525,373 


3.190 


.6 


2,725 


KANSAS 


426,596 


28,077 


454,673 


3.586 


.8 


885 


KENTUCKY 


637.902 


43,391 


681,633 


1.120 


.2 




LOUISIANA 


789,927 


119,400 


909, 327 


10.127 


1.1 


10,127 


MAINE 


208,404 


13,319 


221, 723 


1.601 


.7 


460 


MARYLAND 


688,947 


134,973 


823.920 


9.339 


1.1 


9, 339 


MASSACHUSETTS 


825,409 


126,579 


951.988 


36,329 


3.8 


33 ,029 


MICHIGAN 


1,521,033 


200,526 


1,721,559 


33 ,855 


2.0 


16.740 


MINNESOTA 


731*183 


82,165 


813. 348 


10.159 


1.2 


3 , 826 


MISSISSIPPI 


503.326 


36.581 


539.907 


2 ,713 


.5 


2,369 


MISSOURI 


806,639 


104,417 


911,056 


2.779 


.3 


1. 889 


MONTANA 








3,877 




1, 614 


NEBRASKA 


269,382 


36,159 


305,541 


778 


.3 


742 


NEVADA 


176.474 


8.278 


184, 752 


5.175 


2.8 


5,737 e 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1,077,615 


51,994 


1,129,609 


3,080 


.3 


2,993 


NORTH DAKOTA 


114,223 


2,408 


116, 631 


4,597 


3.9 


1, 840 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


105,256 


5,592 


110,848 


740 


.7 




NEW JERSEY 


1,080,871 


174,833 


1,255,704 


38,833 


3,1 


37,645 


NEW MEXICO 


292,198 


25,062 


317.260 


65,008 


20.5 


51,528 


NEW YORK 


2,548,710 


491,377 


3,040,087 


158,011 


5.2 


96,666 


OHIO 


1.778.544 


226,111 


2,004. 655 


8.145 


.4 


7.701 


OKLAHOMA 


560, 469 


8,009 


588,478 


5,776 


1.0 


4.294 


OREGON 


461,752 


28,765 


490,517 


6,578 


1.3 


1.606 


PENNSYLVANIA ** 














RHODE ISLAND 


136,348 


24,345 


160,693 


5,934 


3.7 


5.934 


SOUTH CAROLINA ** 














SOUTH DAKOTA 


127,115 


13,141 


140.256 


3.710 


2.6 


1, 511 


TENNESSEE 


860.101 


71.000 


931,101 


2,829 


.3 


2.854 8 


TEXAS 


3,236,867 


165,654 


3,402,521 


298,547 


8.8 


250, 823 


UTAH 


429,551 


5,855 


435.406 


17,444 


4.0 


3,669 


VERMONT 


96,267 




96,267 


550 


.6 


150 


VIRGINIA ** 














WASHINGTON 






- 


21,062 




21,062 


WEST VIRGINIA ** 














WISCONSIN 


774,857 


143,648 


918,505 


10,447 


1.1 


9.372 


WYOMING 


97,298 


1,192 


98,490 


2,150 


2.2 


2,004 


TOTM. STATES & DC 


34,388,846 


3,888,753 


38,277.599 


1.744,054 


4.6X 


1,511,188 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


11,648 


1,949 


13,597 


10,870 


80.0 


10,870 


GUAM 


25.675 




25,675 


9,964 


38.9 


1,244 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


5.296 


1,312 


6,608 


4,101 


62.1 


1,868 


PALAU 


2.853 


833 


3,686 


3,686 


* 100.0 




PUERTO RICO 


661,576 


33,036 


694,612 


171,231 


24,7 


106,608 


U.S» VIRGIN ISLANDS 




6,500 


6,500 


2,160 


33.5 




GUUTD TOTALS 


35,095.894 


3,932,383 


39,028.277 


' ,946.107 


5.0% 


1.631,778 


* Title VII Sec. 7021 b(2)(c)(D): lEPk in programa specifically designed 


to meet their 


educational 


** State did not receive Title 


VII (SEA) funds 


to collect data; no response required. 




6 Where programs 


overlap, LEP 


students may have been counted more than 


once . 




Source: "Title VII 


SEA Data Report for FY 1989, 


" U,S. Department of Education, 06EMLA. 


May 1991 
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TABILK 3 

SEA Title VII Grantfi Program Report*, School Year 1989-90 





A 


o 


C 


n 
U 


Cr 








Public 


Private 


Pub.& Priv. 


jjCra in 




IfEPa in 






School 


School 


Enrollment 


Pub . & Priv • 




OUppOft wXVw 




State 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


(A ♦ B) 


Schools 


EnroiiBien^a 






ALABAMA 
















ALASKA 


112.161 


5 , 588 


117 . 749 


11 . 4o9 


Q A 
7 . o 


1 1 Ail 




ARIZONA 


633.403 


26, 856 


660, 259 


OU . 2 /U 


7 . 1 


4 AO 
4 / , 4D7 




ARKANSAS 
















CALIFORNIA 


4,771.978 


522, 942 


5 , 294 , 920 


OCI R^l 

OOl . 531 


1 C 1 
16.3 


7^A 719 
/4D. /l^ 




COLORADO 


562,755 


34 . 753 


997 , DOo 


1 R r>i 1 
15 . Ull 


9 R 


Q 9Q' 




CONNECTICUT 


r'a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/ a 


n/a 


n/a 




DELAWARE 


97.808 


22 , 016 


119 ,824 


1 Ann 
1 , 470 


1 "J 

1 . 2 


/ /3 




DISTRICT COLUMBIA 88.000 


10, 823 




^ JIT 

3,41/ 


1 R 
3 . 0 


9 R 
^ , 34 3 




FLORIDA 


1.789,925 


)7 , 804 


i noi lift 

1 . 987 ,729 


CI T CQ 
Ol . /DO 


■3 1 
O . 1 


R7 71 n 
3 / , /lU 




GEORGIA 


1. 117,814 


91 . 882 


1 . 209 , o9o 


A 1 QJ 

0 , 194 


• 0 


4 , 33U 




HAWAII 


169,193 


33 , 116 


202 , 309 


o, 299 


4 . 1 


1 14^ 
1 , 14 3 




IDAHO 


186,853 


5 , 301 


192 , 154 


3 , 44U 


1 A 
1 . 6 


3 , 307 




ILLINOIS 


1,797,355 


322 , 666 


2 , 120 . 021 


11 1 OR 

fj . 165 


^ R 
3 ■ 5 


CI or\r\ 
61 , 3UU 




INDIANA 


952,247 


n/a 


952 . 247 


A r\r\i 
4 . 001 


• 4 


7Q9 

/72 




IOWA 


476.892 


45 , 852 


522, 744 


3 . 603 


.7 


'i 'HA 

3 . 324 




KANSAS 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


A TOO 

4 . /o9 


n/a 


A *7 DO 

4 , /07 




KENTUCKY 


330,667 


47 , 382 


376, 049 


1 'iA A 

1 . 344 


.4 


n/a 




LOUISIANA 


789,963 


117 , 580 


907 . 543 


7 . 088 


• 6 


1 r\ c 3 o 
lU, 636 




MAINE 


213,779 


10, 279 


224 ,058 


1 , 822 


.8 


966 




MARYLAND 


685. 568 


133 , 798 


819, 366 


10. 787 


1.3 


10,048 




MASSACHUSETTS 


827.396 


125, 586 


952,982 


40, 057 


4 . 2 


37 . 999 




MICHIGAN 


56' ,000 


181 , 296 


748, 296 


33 , 449 


4 . 5 


17, 405 




MINNESOTA 


731,992 


78, 701 


810, 693 


11 , 858 


1 . 5 


4 , 314 




MISSISSIPPI 


502.020 


40, 321 


542, 341 


2 , 651 


. 5 


n/a 




MISSOURI 


807.934 


101 ,466 


Ann A 

909, 400 


2 , 844 


. 3 


2 . 391 




MONTANA 


152, 237 


8, 407 


160, 644 


6, 286 


3 . 9 


4,432 




NEBRASKA 


268.667 


35, 125 


303 , 792 


918 


. 3 


867 




NEVADA 


186.834 


8, 973 


195 , 607 


7.423 


"3 O 

3.6 


8, 035 


6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


122,907 


4 , 675 


127 , 582 


664 


. 5 


cc*v 
667 




NEW JERSEY 


1 . 076. 005 


171 , 759 


1 t 247 , 764 


43 . 176 


3 R 

3 . 5 


39, 067 




NEW MEXICO 


296. 057 


1 Q oi a 
lo , Uln 


314 , U /3 


RQ *7R 

5o, /32 


1 Q 1 

lo . / 


RQ 1 R *> 

5o, /52 




NEW YORK 


2 , 515 . 948 


483 . 975 


2 , 999 .923 


158, 007 


5 . 3 


112 . 4C9 




NO. CAROLINA 


1 , 078, 161 


D J , OoJ 


1 , 131 , 244 


A Roc 

4 . 566 


. 4 


4 , 876 




NO. DAKOTA 


117,134 






7 . 187 


D . / 


1 ,431 




OHIO 


1 . 764 , 493 


215 , 396 


1 ,979 . 889 


8, 526 


.4 


10, 184 


6 


UnLfAttUnA 


RRQ ^1 J 


10, o?o 


S69 . 172 


10, 606 


1 . 9 


4 , 242 




OREGON 


484.652 


28 . 080 


5X2 . 732 


7 , 557 


1 . 5 


1,851 




PENNSYLVANIA 
















RHODE ISLAND 


136,289 


23.316 


159.605 


6,447 


4.0 


6.447 




SO. CAROLINA 
















SO. DAKOTA 


127.115 


13.983 


141,098 


6,048 


4.3 


1.571 




TENNESSEE 


774.802 


44.155 


818,957 


2,033 


.3 


3,315 


e 


TEXAS 


3.328,381 




3.445. 273 


309 . 862 


9 . 0 


234 ,423 




UTAH 


427,304 


lU . ODD 


43 / , 9 /U 


1 O £ ^ c 

lo , 636 


A "3 

4 . 3 


2 , 578 




VERMONT 


94,779 


2 . 933 


97 . 712 


384 


. 4 


150 




WASHINGTON 


839.709 


OJ , Ol^ 


9U3 ,321 


Ta J CI 
23 , 461 


2 . o 


24 , 267 




VIRGINIA 
















WEST VIRGINIA 


336.342 


n/ a 


336.342 


273 


.1 


160 




WISCONSIN 


782.903 




Q OR *) 

925 , 032 


14 ^ RT 

14,35/ 


1 c 

1 . 6 


14 . 357 




WYOMING 


95,945 


1 . 227 


97 172 




9 


1 A7^ 
X « O / J 




TOIXL STATES 


33.777,681 


3.622.945 


37.400.626 


1.927,828 


5,2% 


1,564,591 




AMERICAN SMOfi 


12.372 


2,293 


14.665 


11,761 


60.0 


11.772 




GUAM 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




NO. MARIANAS 


5.584 


1.584 


7.163 


6,471 


90.3 


3.512 




FALAU 


2,701 


616 


3.517 


3,517 


100.0 


2.701 




PUERTO RICO 


651.225 


41,690 


692.915 


202,974 


29.3 


3.934 




U.S. VIRGIN IS. 


n/a 


6.341 


n/a 


2,230 


n/a 


1.968 




GRAVD TOTALS 


34.419.563 


3.675.669 


38.118.886 


2.154.781 


177% 


1,588.478 





* Title VIX Sec. 7021 b(2)(c)(D): LEPa in programs epecificallr deaigned to meet their educational needs. 
*♦ State did not receive Title VII (SEA) funda to collect data; no response required, 
e Where programs overlap. LEP students may have been counted more than once, 
n/a Reports not available, or containing incomplete data, are denoted by **n/«.** 
Source: OBEMUV. Division of Research and Evaluation. April 1991 
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in South Dakota; and 36 percent in North Dakota. In the East, 
Delaware reported a 41 percent increase. Several states reported 
only slight increases in their LEP populations; among these were 
Hawaii, Mississippi, and New York. 

Two states reported notable decreases in LEP populations 
between school years 1988-89 and 1989-90: 30 percent in Louisiana, 
28 percent in Tennessee. Differences in criteria utilized in 
identifying LEP students, and improved counting procedures, may 
account for some of the dramatic changes, but there may be 
additional causes. These states may have fewer new LEP students 
enrolling in schools and existing LEP students may be learning 
English. 

There is considerable variation among the states in terms of 
the proportion of LEP students among their overall student 
populations as reported for school year 1989-90. California 
reported 16 percent of its student population as LEP, New Mexico 
reported 19 percent, and Texas reported 9 percent. A number of 
states reported less than 1 percent. 

Two major factors affect the estimation of LEP students in any 
given year. First, school districts and states use different 
criteria and methods to identify and evaluate LEP students. In 
order to address this issue, the use of a national definition of 
LEP students, based on specific standards, has been proposed. 
However, there is no consensus as to such standards among the 
states. Second, the changing nature of immigration to the United 
States may render any current estimate obsolete almost immediately. 
In addition, many language minority groups have a comparatively 
higher birth rate than the language majority group. Preliminary 
results of the 1990 census will provide the basis for the best 
current estimates of the LEP population; however, complete census 
results will not be available until 1992. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT RESPONSES TO THE NEEDS OF LEP STUDENTS' 

Limited English proficient students have two major needs: 
first, to develop their level of English proficiency so that they 
can fully benefit from instruction in English; and second, to 
enhance their academic progress in all subject areas. 

One response to these needs is to teach limited English 
proficient students the English they need to succeed in school. In 
designing and implementing instructional programs for these 
students, school districts consider variables that affect the 



'This section describes instructional programs for LEP 
students that are designed and implemented by the LEAs. Title VII 
grants programs are described on pages 14-22. 
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attainment of English proficiency. Among these are age, the length 
of time that students are exposed to English before beginning 
instruction, socioeconomic status, prior formal education, and the 
patterns of language use in the community. In addition, there are 
school-related factors that may affect student achievement, 
including district resources, commitment to language programs, and 
the availability of well-trained bilingual staff. In considering 
these variables, educators create instructional programs that may 
vary between school districts and even within the same district or 
school , 

Although there is variation among the programs offered by the 
LEAS, three main types emerge: transitional bilingual education, 
content English as a Second Language (ESL), and two-way bilingual 
programs. Transitional bilingual education programs teach English 
to elementary and secondary school LEP students, using English and 
the atudents' native language skills to develop English language 
skills. The program identifies specific reading and writing skills 
common to both English and the native (non-English) language and 
those skills that are unique to each language. This approach 
teaches skills in the native language and prepares students to 
transfer these skills to English, In addition, the program seeks 
to enable students to meet grade promotion and graduation 
requirement s , 7 

Content ESL programs provide ESL instruction with a "sheltered 
English" approach. This approach is often used in districts where 
the LEP population speaks many different languages. Specially 
trained teachers provide content area instruction in English, The 
English is modified to ensure that it is comprehensible for LEP 
students. The effectiveness of this approach rests on a 
collaborative curriculum developed by English language and content 
area teachers and the continuous coordination of instruction as 
students gain greater English proficiency. 

In two-way bilingual education programs, structured English 
and non-English language instruction are designed to help LEP 
children achieve competence in English and their native language. 
The instruction is designed, to the extent necessary, and in all 
courses or subjects of study, to allow the students to meet grade 
promotion and graduation requirements. Whenever possible, classes 
consist of approximately equal numbers of students whose native 
language is English and LEP students whose native language is the 
second language used in the classroom. 

These instructional approaches are not dependent on some 
theoretical "one best method" of instruction* Based on research, 
the Department believes that, properly implemented, any of these 
approaches can be effective. Their success is often predicated on 
the match between the students' instructional needs and social 
conditions and the instructional resources available to the 
schools, 
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The U.S. Department of Education has encouraged local school 
districts to assess both the needs of their LEP students and the 
instructional resources available. Assessment enables districts to 
implement- the types of instruction that most efficiently meet the 
needs of students given available resources. Thus, flexibility in 
instructional design remains a critical element in Federal 
education policy for LEP students. 
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CHAPTER III 



ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



This chapter summarizes the activities supported and 
administered by the Bilingual Education Act (Title VII) and the 
Emergency Immigrant Education Act, which authorize OBEMLA to 
administer grants and contracts for programs that serve limited 
English proficient persons. Part A of the act authorizes grants 
for programs designed to help limited English proficient 
individuals achieve English competence and meet grade promotion and 
graduation requirements. Part B funds are used primarily for the 
collection of data, research, and evaluation of funded programs and 
grants to state education agencies. Part C authorizes grants and 
contracts for preservice and inservice training of education 
personnel and technical assistance. 

OBEMLA administers three programs authorized by two different 
statutes: the Bilingual Education Act, 20 USC 3281-3381, and the 
Emergency Immigrant Education Act of 1984, 20 USC 3121-3130. These 
laws authorize awards to local education agencies (LEAs) and state 
education agencies ( SEAs ) , institutions of higher education ( iHEs ) , 
public and private for-profit and non profit institutions, and 
individuals. Most Bilingual Education Act grants are awarded on a 
competitive, discretionary basis to eligible organizations. 
However, the Emergency Immigrant Education Act awards formula 
grants to SEAs based on numbers of eligible students. The SEAs in 
turn distribute funds to LEAs. 

The Bilingual Education Act directs the Secretary of Education 
to coordinate programs funded under the act with other programs 
administered by the Department. These are the Chapter I LEA 
Program, Chapter 1 Migrant Education, Indian Education, Vocational 
Education, Adult Education, and Special Education. These programs 
will be discussed in Chapter IV. 



PART A PROGRAMS— FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 

The purpose of Part A is to assist LEAs and other eligible 
grantees in the development and support of instructional programs 
for students with limited English proficiency. Part A programs 
receive at least 60 percent of Title VII funds. Approximately 
290,000° students were served in projects funded under Title VII 
Part A in FY 1990. 

Discretionary grants are awarded to LEAs and other eligible 
recipients to develop and conduct the following types of programs: 



'OBEMLA Applications Data. 
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Title VII Part A Funding for FY 1988, FY 1989, and FY 1990 



State 


FY 1988 


FY 1989 


FY 1990 




AWARDS 


AWARDS 


AWARDS 




IN $ 


IN $ 


IN $ 


ALABAMA 






161,700 


AIASKA 


1.158,711 


1,079,757 


949,004 


ARIZONA 


4,540,357 


5,511,182 


5,586,542 


ARKANSAS 


144,064 






CALIFORNIA 


31,324,932 


36,899.649 


40,574,928 


COLORADO 


1,335,636 


1,321,364 


1,175,473 


CONNECTICUT 


88,894 


260,430 


206,612 


DELAWARE 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


391,476 


694,665 


793,009 


FLORIDA 


2,410,809 


1,792.331 


1,819,324 


GEORGIA 


142,555 


192,555 


68,260 


HAWAII 


832,213 


978,782 


932,734 


IDAHO 


172,010 


• 


83,948 


ILLINOIS 


2,684,750 


2,759,949 


3,459,741 


INDIANA 


403,717 


539,070 


477,578 


lOM 


196,181 


614,987 


825,005 


KANSAS 






175,000 


KENTUCKY 


144,955 


86,844 


70,518 


LOUISIANA 


1,577,706 


1,107,502 


879,404 


MASSACHUSETTS 


2,126,832 


1,774,845 


2,792,844 


MARYLAND 


347,081 


428,639 


453,158 


MAINE 


738,882 


332,312 


332,147 


MICHIGAN 


2,636,067 


2,664,868 


2,341,545 


MINNESOTA 


1,167,578, 


1,168,997 


1,094,160 


MISSOURI 


265,036 


511,986 


358,614 


MISSISSIPPI 


827,797 


869,153 


956,030 


MONTANA 


1,240,393 


1,289,134 


1,716,154 


NORTH CAROLINA 


74,497 


- 




NORTH DAKOTA 


1,297,842 


1,442,060 


1,086,563 


NEBRASKA 


314,426 


240,561 


255,632 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




- 


- 


NEW JERSEY 


1,228,736 


848,382 


613,961 


NEW MEXICO 


5,015,836 


6,138,928 


5,734,964 


NEVADA 


429,416 


380,807 


203,529 


NEW YORK 


17,314,991 


17,958,854 


17,623,834 


OHIO 


624,304 


473,896 


540,142 


OKLAiiOMA 


3,111,676 


4,775,556 


5,126,273 


OREGON 


703,303 


1»465,408 


1,992,924 


PENNSYLVANIA 


588.351 


391,725 


543,258 


RHODE ISLAND 


313,949 


176,233 




SOUTH CAROLINA 




57,258 


40,440 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


820,829 


633,099 


695,378 


TENNESSEE 


185,734 


63,435 


83,435 


TEXAS 


6,381,472 


6,921,281 


7,768,839 


UTAH 


589,400 


618,139 


569,665 


VERMONT 








VIRGINIA 


359,111 


191.393 


56,919 


WASHINGTON 


1,590,488 


2,315,182 


1,940,848 


WEST VIRGINIA 








WISCONSIN 


93,204 






WYOMING 


360,387 


485,977 


607,712 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


131,792 


134,762 


139,486 


GUAM 


420.801 


185,819 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 


518,697 


206,003 


97,494 


PALAU 


701,872 


340,415 


280,989 


PUERTO RICO 


405,862 


733,769 


650,811 


U.S* VIRGIN ISLANDS 


106,279 


119,003 


145,103 



Source: OBEMLA, Division of State and Local Prograna, May 1991 
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TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



A program of structured English- language instruction and, 
to the extent necessary to allo« a LEP child to achieve 
competence in English, instruction in the native language 
of the child. In addition, the cultural heritage of the 
child and other children in American society shall be 
incorporated into the instruction. Such instruction 
must, to the extent necessary, be in all courses or 
subjects of study to allow a LEP child to meet grade 
promotion and graduation requirements. These are three- 
year projects renewable for two additional years. 

• Transitional bilingual education programs may permit the 
participation of up to 40 percent of children whose first 
language is English. 

The following section provides an overview of the Transitional 
Bilingual Education Program for FYs 1988-1990. 

Transitional Bilingual Education Program 

Total FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Projects 524 517 515 

Funds $82,676,000 $82,926,000 $80,176,000 

Students' 202,546 194,469 226,000 



DEVELOPMENTAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

• A full-time program of structured English-language 
instruction and instruction in a non-English language 
designed to help LEP children achieve competence both in 
English and a second language while mastering subject- 
matter skills. The instruction must be, to the extent 
necessary, in all subjects to allow a child to meet grade 
promotion and graduation requirements. Where possible, 
classes must be composed of approximately equal numbers 
of students v/nose native language is English and LEP 
students whose native language is the second language of 
instruction. These are three-year projects renewable for 
two additional years. 



'From Special Issues Analysis Center, FY 1988; OBEMLA Part A 
internal reports, FY 1989; and OBEMLA jstaff abstracts, FY 1990. 
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The following section provides an overview of the 
Developmental Bilingual Education Program (DBE) from FY 1988 to FY 
1990. The overview shows an increase from 2 DBE programs serving 
450 stud£.nts in FYs 1988-89 to 17 programs and serving 2,731 
students in FY 1990. As a result, LEAs interested in OBEMLA-funded 
grant programs now have three options for addressing their unique 
parent, community, and school needs: Transitional Bilingual 
Education, Special Alternative Instructional, and Developmental 
Bilingual Education Igrants programs. 

Developmental Bilingual Education Program 

Total FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Projects 2 2 17 

Funds $250,000 $250,000 $2,789,000 

Students^® 450 450 2,731 



SPECIAL ALTERNATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

• A program designed to provide structured English-language 
instruc-t ion and special instructional services that will 
allow a LEP child to achieve competence in the English 
language and to meet grade promotion and graduation 
standards. These programs are neither transitional nor 
developmental, but have specially designed curricula and 
are appropriate for the particular linguistic and 
instructional nesds of the children enrolled. No native 
language instruction is required. These are three-year 
projects renewable for two additional years. 

The following section provides an overview of the Special 
Alternative Instructional Program for FYs 1988-1990. 

Special Alternative Instructional Program 

T ptol FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 199Q 

Projects 62 142 171 

Funds $6,362,000 $14,715,000 $17,940,000 

Students^^ 14,230 36,579 45,570 



^<'lbid. 
^^Ibid. 
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ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE 



• A program to facilitate the dissemination of effective 
bilingual practices of transitional and developmental 
bilingual education or special alternative instruction 
projects that have an established record of providing 
effective, academically excellent instruction and are 
designed to serve as models of exemplary programs. These 
are three-year projects. 

Specifically, the Academic Excellence Program is designed: 

• to identify programs of transitional bilingual education, 
developmental bilingual education and special alternative 
instruction, developed with either Federal, state or 
local funds, that provide academically excellent 
instruction for limited English proficient students; and 

• to disseminate information about exemplary bilingual 
educational programs nominated by the SEAs, or validated 
by the U.S. Department of Education through its Program 
Effectiveness Panel. 

Local education agencies, institutions of higher education and 
private nonprofit organizations are eligible recipients of these 
funds. The exemplary programs must be nominated by the state 
education agency or validated by the Department's Program 
Effectiveness Panel. Projects provide information, inservice 
training, and follow-up technical assistance to others interested 
in adopting the model programs. 

Data below provides an overview of the Academic Excellence 
Program for FYs 1988-1990. 



Academic Excellence Program 

Total FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Projects 11 12 12 

Funds $1,518,00 $1,692,000 $2,127,000 



FAMILY ENGLISH LITERACY PROGRAM 

• The Family English Literacy Program is designed to help 
limited English proficient adults achieve English 
language competence, facilitate parent participation in 
the education of their children, and assist aliens 
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Gligible for temporary resident status under the 1986 
Immigration Reform and Control Act to fulfill the 
educational requirements for permanent resident status. 

• Special emphasis is given to pai'ents and family members 
of LEP students in programs assisted under the Bilingual 
Education Act. These projects provide instruction that 
will result In improved academic achievement by LEP 
students. Instruction may be conducted exclusively in 
English or bilingually, using the native language of the 
participants. Linking Family English Literacy Program 
instruction for LEP parents and the education of their 
children is a crucial project element. 

• Local education agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and private nonprofit organizations are 
eligible recipients of these funds. 

The following section provides an overview of the Family 
English Literacy Program for FYs 1988-1990. 

Family English Literacy Program 

Total FY 1988 F Y 1989 FY 1990 

Projects 35 34 37 

Funds $4,524,000 $4,566,000 $4,994,000 

Students" 7,567 6,029 6,419 



SPECIAL POPULATIONS PROGRAM 

• Preschool. Special Education, and Gifted and Talented . 
Programs of Instruction for LEP students in preschool, 
special education, and gifted and talented programs that 
are preparatory or supplementary to programs such as 
those assisted under the act. These are three-year 
projects. 

Local education agencies. Institutions of higher education, 
and private nonprofit organizations are eligible for assistance. 



"Ibid. 
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Total 
Projects 
Funds 
Students^^ 



Special Populations Program 
FY 1988 FY 1989 

36 43 
$5,868,185 $6,612,223 
7,304 8,811 



FY 1990 
49 

$7,493,000 
8,663 



Table 4 shows Part A grant amounts by state, and Table 5 
indicates the number of Part A program grants by state. The 
following section provides an overview of activities for Part A 
programs from FYs 1988-1990. 



Total 
Projects 
Funds 
Students^* 



Part A Programs 

FY 1988 FY 1989 

677 749 
$101,198,000 $110,761,000 
233,594 249,000 



FY 1990 
800 

$115,779,000 
288,964 



Application Procedures 

Applications for grants for transitional, developmental, and 
special alternative programs must contain information about 
children in the school district and those who are to receive 
instruction through the proposed program. Section 7021(c) of Title 
VII specifies these student data reporting requirements. 

The applications must be developed in consultation with an 
advisory council. Parents and other representatives of LEP 
children to be served must comprise the majority of the council. 
This consultation and the notification to the state education 
agency of the application must be documented in the proposal. 

These programs may engage exclusively in preservice activities 
during the first twelve months of their grants. Grants are for 
three years and may be renewed for two additional years. 



"Ibid. 
"Ibid, 
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Final approval for a grant is given by the Secretary after a 
series of determinations including: whether (1) qualified 
personnel will be used; (2) the needs of private school students 
will be addressed; (3) the Federal funds will supplement, not 
supplant, state and local funds; (4) the district will provide 
adequate training for its bilingual personnel; (5) the grant 
assistance will contribute toward building the capacity of the 
district to provide a bilingual education program on a regular 
be sis, and to continue the program when the grant assistance is 
reduced or ended; (6) the program will be evaluated in accordance 
with a plan that meets the requirements of Section 7033 of the act; 
and (7) whether the district will use appropriate student 
evaluation assessment procedures. In addition, the Secretary is 
required to give priority to applications from LEAs which propose 
to assist I.EP children who have historically been underserved by 
programs of bilingual education, taking into consideration the 
relative numbers of such children in the LEAs schools and the 
relative need for such programs. 



PART B PROGRAMS --DATA COLLECTION, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH 

Under Part B of the Bilingual Education Act, OBEMLA awards 
contracts and grants to collect data on limited English proficient 
students and services, to provide technical assistance to improve 
local evaluations, to evaluate program effectiveness, to conduct 
research on the improvement of bilingual education programs, and to 
collect, analyze, and disseminate information about bilingual 
education. 



Historical Overview 

Beginning with the second reauthorization of the Bilingual 
Education Act in 1974, there has been a legislative mandate for a 
"national research program in bilingual education." The first 
research agenda focused on three main areas: a national needs 
assessment for bilingual education, an investigation into the 
quality and effectiveness of services for LEP students, and studies 
to improve the program -management and operation of Title VII of the 
ESEA. In the 1984 reauthorization, the research agenda was 
expanded to include evaluative and secondary analysis studies and 
the application of findings to policy formulation, program design, 
and management. 
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Tltl« VX2 Part h Prograa Orjmta by St«t« 
tor PY0 1966 - 1990 



St«u OrontB Awarded FY 1966 Oranti Awtrdtd FY 1989 Or«nt» Awarded FY 1990 





TBI 


DBK 


BAI 


AXX 


FBL 


8PP 


TBB 


DBE 


SAI 


AEX 


FEL 


SPP 


TBK 


DBE 


SAI 


AEX 


FEL 


SPP 


MAMMA 






































KLhMKX 


s 


- 


" 


1 


1 


1 


4 




1 


1 


1 


3 






•> 


•i 

X 


1 




JUIZXONA 


27 


- 


2 


1 


1 


1 


30 




6 


1 


1 


1 


31 




o 
o 


1 


1 




MiauftJvs 


1 




























94 






11 


OaiFOMfXA 


X60 


- 


19 


3 


9 


5 


176 




43 


4 


11 


7 


183 


7 




COUMIADO 


5 


- 


4 


- 


2 


• 


5 




7 




1 




4 




6 




1 


1 


COimiCTICUT 


2 












3 












2 












DILMUUII 






































DX8TRICT OF COLUMBIA - 


- 


1 


- 


3 


• 


1 




2 




2 




1 




3 




•5 
Z 




FLOftlDA 


13 


- 


3 


1 


1 


2 


8 




3 


1 


1 


1 


8 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


OBOXOIA 


1 












1 








1 


• 






** 




1 




HAUAII 


5 












4 




2 






• 


3 




2 








IDAHO 


2 


























1 






" 




ILLINOXt' 


12 




1 




2 


1 


9 


• 


7 




2 


1 


11 


1 


9 




2 


1 


IMDXANA 


2 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 




1 




1 




2 


"* 


1 




1 




IOWA 


2 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


4 




1 








6 












KANSAS 


























1 












KnfTUCKY 


2 












~ 




1 






*• 






1 








tOUXSlANA 


9 


- 


4 


- 


- 


- 


S 




5 








4 




4 




— 


"* 


MAXHB 


3 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


2 




~ 




• 


*• 


2 












MAmruufD 


2 


- 




- 


• 


- 


1 




3 




■" 




1 




'J 






"* 


MASsACMUsrrrs 


8 


- 


- 


- 


2 


2 


8 




1 


1 


** 




10 


3 


2 


1 


"* 


1 


MICHIOAM 


14 


- 


1 


- 


3 


- 


13 




3 


• 


2 


** 


12 




3 




2 




MZNNtiOTA 


e 








1 


2 


6 




~ 




1 


2 


6 








1 


1 


MZaSISSIPFI 


2 








1 


~ 


2 




1 




** 




2 




7. 








MISSOURI 


1 








~ 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 




" 






1 




11 








1 


1 


14 




1 






1 


13 




4 




1 




MKSRASKA 


2 




1 








1 




2 








1 




2 








NBVAOA 


2 


- 


1 


- 






2 




1 


— 


** 


*• 


1 












NOKTH CAROLIIIA 


1 




































NOKTH DAKOTA 


S 




1 








9 




1 








6 












NBW HMFSHIIIS 






































MKU JIRSBY 


9 












7 












5 












NIV NSXICO 


25 










3 


30 










6 


29 










O 


NEW YORK 


78 


1 


11 




2 


6 


76 


1 


15 




4 


6 


76 


3 


19 




4 


7 


OHIO 


5 












4 












5 












OKLAHOMA 


22 




1 






3 


20 




9 




1 


6 


21 




10 




1 


7 


ORKOOM 


4 




1 








5 




S 






1 


4 


1 


6 




1 


2 


FnmSYLVAIlIA 






1 


1 






1 




X 


1 






1 




2 


1 






RHODI ISLAND 


2 












1 
























SOUTH CAROIXNA 














1 












1 












SOUTH DAKOTA 


5 


1 


1 








4 


1 


1 








5 




1 








TKNNISSIE 


1 




1 












1 












1 








TKXAS 


33 




2 


2 


2 


2 


30 




6 


1 


3 


3 


34 




11 


2 


3 


4 


UTAH 


3 




1 




1 




2 




3 








2 




3 








VIRHOMT 






































VIRGINIA 


1 




2 












2 












1 








UASHINOTOM 


10 










1 


12 




1 






2 


11 




1 






1 


VEST VIRGINIA 






































WISCONSIN 


1 




































VnrOMING 


3 










1 


2 




2 








1 




3 






1 



AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
PALAU 

PUERTO RICO 

U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 



1 

1 

2 

2 - 1 - - - 
2 - - 1 1 • 
1 



1 

1 

1 - 1 - - - 

2 - - 1 1 - 
1 



TBErTransitional Bilingual Education Progra* 
SAItSpacial Altamativa inatructional Prograa 
FEL; Family Engliah Literacy Program 



DBE:Davalopnantal Bilingual Education Program 
AEX:Acadaslc lixcallanca Program 
SPP{ Special Populationa Program 



Source; OBEMLA< Diviaion of State and Local Programs* hay 1991 
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As reauthorized by the Augustus F, Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988^ the 
Bilingual Education Act now focuses on the diversity of the LEP 
population and allows local school districts a greater voice in 
selecting educational approaches to meet the needs of their 
particular LEP students. The current bilingual research agenda 
reflects these changes. 

Current activities funded under Part B include support for the 
SEA Grants Program for the collection of data on the number of LEP 
students and educational services available to them; the evaluation 
of Title VII program operations and effectiveness; research to 
improve the effectiveness of bilingual education programs; and the 
collection, analysis, and dissemination of data and information on 
bilingual education. 

Contracts and grants are made under Part . B to support 
research, evaluation, data collection, aggregation and analysis; 
state education agency (SEA) grants; Evaluation Assistance Centers 
(EACs); and the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
(NCBE). 



The Research and Evaluation Program 

Funds allocated for research and evaluation are designed to 
strengthen instructional programs for LEP students. Under the 
research authority of the act, contracts were awarded to 
organizations and individuals totaling $2.7 million in FY 1988, 
$2.6 million in FY 1989, and $2.6 million in FY 1990. 

Section 7035(b) of Title VII identifies several research 
activities to be assisted through competitive contracts. These 
activities include studies to determine and evaluate effective 
models for bilingual education programs; studies which examine the 
process by which individuals acquire a second language and master 
the subject matter skills required for grade promotion and 
graduation; longitudinal studies to measure the effects of Title 
VII on LEP students; and studies to determine effective and 
reliable methods for identifying students, teaching English to 
adults, providing preservice and inservice training, and providing 
bilingual education to handicapped students. 

To ensure that these activities complement and do not 
duplicate other departmental efforts, they are coordinated with the 
National Center for Education Statistics and other units in the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), the Office 
of Planning, Budget and Evaluation (OPBE), and the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR). 

The research and evaluation efforts conducted under Title VII 
can be grouped into five major categories: 
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(1) Assessment of instructional strategies and materials used 
in the instruction of LEP students. 



These studies provide information on characteristics of 
project participants and successful Instructional 
practices. One recent study, entitled Longitudinal Study 
of Structured English Immersion Strategy. Earlv-Exit and 
Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual Education Programs for 
LEP Children , compared the effectiveness of three 
bilingual programs: structured English immersion, late- 
exit transitional bilingual education, and oarly-exit 
transitional bilingual educ&tlon. The intent of the 
study was to describe characteristics of the 
instructional treatments and to Identify similarities and 
differences among the three approaches. Identifying such 
differences and similarities will help determine how 
changes in student achievement can be attributed to the 
various Instructional techniques. Due to the limited 
number of immersion and late-exit programs, this study 
could not compare all three programs on achievement at 
the same time. Direct comparisons were made between 
immersion and early-exit programs; late-exit programs 
were compared only within the three late-exit sites. 



(2) Characteristics and outcomes of students enrolled in 
Title VII and other programs serving limited English 
proficient students . 

These studies are designed to improve the accuracy and 
quality of information available about the numbers, 
background characteristics, and educational experience of 
LEP students. The National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88) . an example of a study in this 
category, included a nationally representative 
longitudinal sample of 24,599 eighth graders in 1,000 
schools. This longitudinal study presents information 
about factors that influence a student's academic 
performance and social development. Much of the data 
relate to several of the national education goals: 
reducing dropouts and students at risk, demonstrating 
competency in math and reading, and reducing the amount 
of drugs and violence in our schools. Title VII 
participates in NELS:88 by funding an augmentation of the 
sample of language minority youth. 

(3) Nature and effectiveness of education personnel training 
programs . 

This study is designed to examine the status and impact 
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of Title VII assisted education personnel training 
programs. The information will be Used to assist policy 
formulation and improve program design. The evaluation 
of the Title VII Education Personnel Training Program is 
an example of a study in this category. The primary 
purpose of this study is to collect descriptive 
information on the graduates of Education Personnel 
Training Programs located at four-year colleges and 
universities that certify and grant degrees. 



(4) Improvement of existing programs . 

This set of studies will identify methods that can be 
used to improve educational services for limited English 
proficient students. A study entitled A Review of Local 
Title VII Project Evaluation Plans and Evaluation Reports 
examines and describes Title VII grantees • current 
evaluation practices and results. Local evaluations will 
be assessed in terms of the types and degree of 
complexity of practices, adherence to the statutory and 
regulatory requirements for evaluation, the utility of 
results, and comparison of current practices and utility 
of results with the findings of earlier studies of Title 
VII evaluation practices. The final report will 
summarize the results of data collection and analysis and 
include brief case studies of local evaluation practices. 
The final report will also include recommendations to 
improve the quality and usefulness of local grantee 
evaluations in Title VII. 



( 5) Research and development of educational materials . 

The Small Business Innovative Research (SBIR) program 
awards contracts to small businesses for research and 
development of educational materials. Phase I awards are 
for six months and support initial planning, research, 
and development. Phase II awards are for two years and 
support intense development and production of a resulting 
product . A final product , which can be a computer 
program, a curriculum, instructional materiiils, or other 
products and can be marketed by the small business firm 
after the contract terminates. Each year OBEMLA selects 
a topic related to the instruction of limited English 
proficient students for SBIR competition and funds Phase 
I and Phase II awards. 



A complete list of the Part B research studies can be found in the 
Appendix on page 52. 
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OTHER PART B PROGRAMS 



Evaluation Assistance Centers (EACs) 

Part B of Title VII authorizes the establishment of at least 
two EACs to work with state and local agencies in developing 
methods and techniques for identifying and evaluating the 
educational needs and competencies of participants in their 
bilingual education programs and assessing the educational progress 
of these participants. In FY 1988, a total of $1.06 million was 
awarded to the two centers; in FY 1989, $1.12 million was awarded 
and in FY 1990, $1.25 million was awarded. Table 6 presents the 
service areas for the two (East and West) EACs and identifies the 
contractor currently providing services. 



National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

The Clearinghouse is designed to collect, analyze, and 
disseminate information about bilingual education and related 
programs. It provides assistance to educators of limited English 
proficient students. A contract of $1.2 million was awarded in FY 
1988, $1.1 million in FY 1989, and $1.0 million in FY 1990. 

State Educational Agency Program 

The State Educational Agency (SEA) program provides funds for 
SEAS to collect, aggregate, analyze, and publish data on the 
states' LEP population and the educational services provided to 
that population. SEA grants may also be used for: 

• planning and developing educational programs; 

• reviewing and evaluating programs of bilingual education 
( including those not funded by the act ) ; 

• providing coordination or supervision of technical and 
other nonflnancial assistance to LEAs, community 
organizations, and private schools serving LEP students; 

• developing and administering instruments and procedures 
for the assessment of limited English proficient 
students' education needs; ^ 

• training state and local education agency staff; and 

• developing and coordinating other activities to build th^ 
capacity of SEAs and LEAs to serve LEP students. 

In FY 1988, fifty-two grants were awarded totaling $5.1 
million. Of these, thirty- four were for $50,000, although grants 
to some large states were higher (e.g., California was awarded 
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nSLE 6 
ElhC SKOTXCB AKKKS 



EAST 



WEST 



Contractor: Georgetown University 
Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vemont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Vest Virginia 
Kentucky 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Ohio 

Virginia 
New Jersey 
Maryland 
Alabama 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Florida 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Indiana 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Iowa 

Minnesota 
Michigan 



Contractor: University of New Mexico 
College of Education 

Alaska 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Washington 

Utah 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Southern California 
Northern California 
Hawaii 

American Samoa 
Guam 

Commonwealth of Northern Marianast 
Republic of Palau 



Wisconsin 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



Source: "Title VII SEA Data Report for PY 1969." U.S. Department of Education. OBEMLA. May 1991 
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Title VII, Part B, Funding to State Educational Ag«nci«» (SEA») 



FY 1990 
AWARDS 
IN $ 



75,000 
75,000 
164,718 

,122,895 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
84,933 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
87,075 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
177,426 
559,448 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
142,919 
75,000 

75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
205,602 
75,000 
75,000 

75,000 
70,400 
75,000 
59,584 



75,000 

75,000 
75,000 
59,584 
75,000 
75,000 





FY 1988 


FY 1989 


SEA 


AWARDS 


AWARDS 




IN $ 


IN $ 


ALABAMA 


«. 




ALASKA 


50,000 


75,000 


ARIZONA 


119.345 


176,565 


ARKANSAS 


- 




CALIFORNIA 1 


,155,982 


1,181,902 


COLORADO 


51,567 


75,000 


CONNECTICUT 


50,000 


75,000 


DELAWARE 


50,000 


75,000 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


50,000 


75,000 


FLORIDA 


99,642 


94,039 


GEORGIA 


50,000 


75,000 


HAWAII 


50,000 


75,000 


IDAHO 


50,000 


75,000 


ILLINOIS 


106,257 


101,484 


INDIANA 


50,000 


75,000 


IOWA 


50,000 


65,583 


KANSAS 


50,000 


66,996 


KENTUCKY 


50,000 


75,000 


LOUISIANA 


69,226 


75,000 


MAINE 


50,000 


75,000 


MARYLAND 


50,000 


75,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


101,788 


88,379 


MICHIGAN 


161,908 


107,971 


MINNESOTA 


50,000 


75,000 


MISSISSIPPI 


51.433 


75,000 


MISSOURI 


50,000 


75,000 


MONTANA 


50,200 


75,000 


NEBRASKA 


. 50,000 


75,000 


NEVADA 


50,000 


75,000 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


50,000 


75,000 


NEW JERSEY 


57,790 


75,000 


NEW MEXICO 


156,921 


174,134 


NEW YORK 


704,233 


670,725 


North Carolina 


50,000 


50,000 


NORTH DAKOTA 


53,760 


75,000 


OHIO 


51,443 


75,000 


OKLAHOMA 


92,533 


117,621 


OREGON 


50, 000 


75,000 


PENNSYLVANIA 






RHODE ISLAND 


50,000 


75,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


* 


• 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


50,000 


75,000 


AwI*NESSEE 


50,000 


75,000 


T^- AS 


177,624 


244,466 


UTAH 


50,000 


75,000 


VERMONT 


50,000 


75,000 


VIRGINIA 






WASHINGTON 


83,330 


75,000 






/ 3 , UUU 


WISCONSIN 


50,000 


75,000 


WYOMING 


50,000 


50,000 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


50,000 


75,000 


F,3. MICRONESIA 


50,000 




GUAM 


50,000 


75,000 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


50,000 


75,000 


PALAU 


50,000 


75,000 


PUERTO RICO 


50,000 


75,000 


U.S, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


50,000 


75,000 



Source: OBEMLA, Division of state and Local Programs, April 1991 
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$1.2 million). In FY 1989, fifty-two grants were awarded totaling 
$6.0 million. The awards ranged from $75,000 to $1.2 million. In 
FY 1990 there were fifty-four awards totaling approximately $6 
million. Table 7 includes the FY 1988, FY 1989, and FY 1990 SEA 
grant awards. 

In order to assess the quality of data reported by the SEAs, 
OBEMLA contracted a study, "An Analysis of Title VII State 
Educational Agency Grant Report Requirements." On the basis of 
this study, OBEMLA will recommend policy changes regarding SEA data 
reporting requirements (see page 64 for more information). The 
contractor's review of compilations of state-reported data from FY 
1985 to FY 1988, and state reports for FY 1989, cite specific 
examples in which some reports contain apparent inconsistencies. 
For instance, several states submitted totals for the number of LEP 
students enrolled in programs designed to meet their instructional 
needs [Bilingual Education Act, Section 7021(c)(2)(D)] that were 
greater than the total number of LEPs identified in the state 
[Bilingual Education Act Section, 7021(c) (2) (C) (1 )] . 



PART C PROGRAMS 

OBEMLA funds four types of training programs for educational 
personnel who are working with, or preparing to work with, limited 
English proficient students and for trainers of these personnel. 
Also funded are sixteen Multifunctional Resource Centers, which 
provide technical assistance and training to persons participating 
or preparing to participate in programs for limited English 
proficient persons. Table 8 indicates the amount of Part C funding 
by state for the same fiscal years. Table 9 indicates the number 
of Part C grants by state for FY 1988, FY 1989, and FY 1990. 



Short-Term Training Program 

The goal of this program is to improve the skills of 
teachers, other educational personnel, and parents who are involved 
in educational programs for limited English proficient students. 
Each year one or more of the following activities is selected as a 
priority: 

training designed to improve the instructional competence of 
teachers ; 

training designed to improve the skills of other educational 
personnel ; or 

training designed to improve the skills of parents. 
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Tltlt V22 ?«rt C yundlng for FY 198«, FY 1989, and FY 1990 





FY 1980 


FY 1989 


FY 1990 


Stmf 


AWARDS 


RUARDS 


A»MDS 




IN $ 


IN 8 


IN t 




m 




m 


MJUIKX 


216,474 


63,106 


63,106 


juixxom 


814,132 


752,396 


812,880 


JUUWISM 








cjazpomui 


3,878,038 


2,666,50r 


3,202,378 


OOlOiJUK) 


1,107,994 


489,259 


354.759 


COmiCTXCUT 


268,694 


156,041 


335,106 








m 


DX87IIXCT or COLUmU 438,973 


131,732 


553,182 


FLORIDA 


1,013,885 


1,023,885 


983,715 


0I0IH2XA 








KMAIZ 


221,533 




60,560 


ZDJUK) 


342,199 


441,043 


446,102 


2LLINOX8 


978,741 


866,450 


909,487 


XNDZJUUi 


422,668 


157,284 


174,960 


xom 








KJUftAa 




m 




KENTUCXy 








L0UX8ZJUIA 


138,135 


273.793 


512,175 


HUXNI 






83,630 


HMnruun) 


244,657 


141 r 350 


160.805 


HMSHCHUSITTS 


424,032 


608,109 


708,829 


MXCHXOMI 


1,285,375 


557,054 


559.879 


HxmnesoTik 


445.555 


503,593 


521,317 


MX88Xa8XFPX 


134,659 




m 


MX880UIIX 






m 


HOMTAm 


434,259 


649,097 


565.953 












• 


184,761 


m 


NIW HMPtHXlUI 


63,270 




m 


NN JBt8KY 


648,680 


503,330 


469.359 


mw Hixxoo 


1,137,885 


1,028,221 


1,251.974 


NEW YOKX 


3,6t.,413 


3,214,657 


2.950,848 


MOIITH CMOLIKA 




« 




NORTH DAKOTA 








OHIO 


411,801 


242,021 


104,284 


OKLAHOMA 


583,579 


413,191 


447,912 


ORIOOM 


530,621 




152,577 


PKimtYLVANXA 


749,474 


514,399 


320.362 


RHODK X8LA9IP 


349,781 


246,360 


133.446 


SOUTH CAROLXNA 








SOUTH |>AKOTA 


91,244 


87,927^ 


m 


TBHHK8SKK 






m 


TEXAS 


3,037,212 


3,022,001 


3,019,429 


UTAH 


245,020 




228,846 


VIRHONT 








VXROXNXA 


121,792 


192,182 


242,721 


UASHXNOTOH 


419,787 


452,339 


631,027 


VEST VXROXNXA 








VX8C0N8XN 


292,192 


289,853 


313,220 


WyOMXNO 








AMERICAN SAMOA 




m 


65,483 


OUAM 


97,511 


«» 




NORTHERN HARXANAS 








PAtAU 






157,182 


PUERTO RXCO 


611,723 


513^307 


288,769 


U.S. VXRQXN ISLANDS 







Source: OBEHLA, Division of National Prograas, May 1991 
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Title VII Part C Program Oranta by State 
fcr rvs 1988 - 90 



Oranta Awarded Oranta Awarded Oranta Awarded 

State In FY 1988 In FY 1989 In rv 1990 





EPT 


TDI 


3TT 


EPT 


TDI 


STT 


EPT 


TDI 


ST1 


ALABAMA 




• 


• 














ALASKA 


1 










1 






1 


ARIZONA 


6 






5 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


ARKANSAS 


• 


• 


_ 














CALIFORNIA 


23 


1 


4 


17 


2 


2 


15 


3 


4 


COLORADO 


7 




1 


4 






2 






CONNECTICUT 


2 






1 






2 






DELAWARE 












«• 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


2 










1 


1 




2 


FLORIDA 


6 






4 


1 


2 


3 




3 


GEORGIA 


_ 


















HAWAII 


1 






_ 












IDAHO 


2 


• 




3 


_ 




3 






ILLINOIS 


7 


• 




6 












INDIANA 


2 






1 






1 






IOWA 




















KANSAS 




















KENTUCKY 


- 








_ 




«• 






LOUISIANA 


1 






2 




1 


2 




1 


MAINE 


- 














1 




MARYLAND 


2 






1 






1 






MASSACHUSETTS 


4 


• 


_ 






2 


4 




2 


MICHIGAN 


6 


• 


2 


4 






3 






MINNESOTA 


2 




• 


2 






2 






MISSISSIPPI 


1 


















MISSOURI 


- 


_ 






_ 










MONTANA 


3 


- 




5 




_ 


4 






NEBRASKA 


- 




_ 


_ 












NEVADA 


- 


- 








_ 


1 






NORTH CAROLINA 




- 


- 














NORTH DAKOTA 


- 


- 


- 




_ 










NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 






_ 


_ 










NEW JERSEY 


4 


- 




3 


_ 




2 






NEW MEXICO 


7 


- 


1 


5 


1 


1 


6 


1 


- 


NEW YORK 


2B 






26 






18 






OHIO 


2 


- 


1 


1 






1 






OKLAHOMA 


2 




3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


OREGON 


3 


- 


_ 








1 






PENNSYLVANIA 


5 


- 




5 






1 






RHODE ISLAND 


4 




- 


3 




*• 


2 






SOUTH CAROLINA 


- 


- 


- 




_ 






„ 


_ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1 






1 












TENNESSEE 












- 






- 


TEXAS 


26 


2 


1 


21 


3 




19 


2 




UTAH 


1 












1 






VERMONT 




















VIRGINIA 


1 






1 






1 






WASHINGTON 


2 






4 






4 


1 


1 


WEST VIRGINIA 




















WISCONSIN 


3 




1 


3 






2 






WYOMING 




















AMERICAN SAMOA 


















1 


GUAM 






1 














NORTHERN MARIANAS 














1 






PALAU 




















PUERTO RICO 


5 


1 




4 


1 




2 






U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 





















BPT: Educational Paraonnal Training Program 

TDI; Training Davalopaant and Inprovamant Prograa 

STT: Short-Tarw Training Program 

Sourca: OEEMIA, Dlvlalon of National Programa, May 1991 
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Some of the projects include capacity-building components such as 
the trainer-of -trainers and peer coaching models, while others 
develop traiiiing manuals and videotapes for current and future 
training needs. 

The following is a summary of program activities for the 
Short-Term Training Projects for FYs 1988-1990 



Short-Term Training Project 

Total FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Projects 15 11 18 

Funds $1,469,922 $1,043,721 $1,887,081 



Educational Personnel Training Program 

This program provides funds to institutions of higher 
education to train teachers and other educational personnel to work 
with limited English proficient children. Most of the program 
participants are preservice or inservice teachers preparing to meet 
state or local certification requirements. Training is also 
provided to prepare counselors, administrators, and 
paraprofessional aides to work in bilingual education settings. 

The following is a sumniary of activities for the Educational 
Personnel Training Program for FYs 1988-1990 



Educational Personnel Training Program 
Total FY ,1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Projects 175 140 115 

Funds $24,874,870 $18,431,653 $16,927,051 



Trai.ning Development and Improvement Program 

This program encourages the development and improvement of 
bilingual education training programs in institutions of higher 
education. Activities may include developing or revising bilingual 
education training curricula, training bilingual education faculty, 
or recruiting faculty with expertise in bilingual education. 
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The following is a sununary of activities for the Training 
Development and Improvement Program for FYs 1988-1990. 



Training Development and Improvement Program 



Total 



FY 1988 



FY 1989 



FY 1990 



Projects 



5 



11 



Funds 



$363,130 



$937,626 



$943,000 



Bilingual Education Fellowship Program 

Fellowships are awarded under this program to full-time 
graduate students pursuing degrees in areas related to programs for 
limited English proficient persons, such as teacher training, 
program administration, research and evaluation, and curriculum 
development . 

Institutions of higher education ( IHEs ) receive approval for 
participation in the Fellowship Program from the Department. 
OBEMLA then determines ths number of fellowships to be awarded at 
approved IHEs. Individuals nominated by the IHEs and selected by 
the Department must sign contracts agreeing to work in an 
authorized activity for the equivalent period that they received 
fellowship assistance. IHEs do not receive any funds for 
administrative costs under this program. 

In FY 1988 and 1989, no funds were allocated for 
fellowships. However, in FY 1990, $1,956,000 was available to 
support 178 fellows at thirty institutions in sixteen states. 



Multifunctional Resource Centers 

The Department of Education is required by Section 7042(a) of 
Title VII to operate sixteen regional Multifunctional Resource 
Centers. These centers are regional units which engage in the 
following activities: 



provide technical assistance and training services to 
persons participating in or preparing to participate in 
bilingual education programs or special alternative 
instructional programs for LEP students, 

gather and disseminate bilingual education information 
to other centers on a particular area of bilingual 
education as n.andated by the law, including, but not 
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OBBMLa MILTIFUacriGmL nSGVRCS CURJUKS 

rr 1991 



Contractor: 



Contractor: 



Contractor: 

Contractor: 
Contractor: 



Contractor: 



Maine, Naw Hanpahlre, Vemont, Maasachuaatta, Connecticut, Rhode laland 
Brovm Unlvaraity 

New England Multifunctional Reaource Center 
New York State 

Hunter College and the Reaeerch Foundetlon 
of the City Unlveralty of Haw York 

Pennaylvanla, Ohio. Weat Vlrglnle, Virginia. Kentucky. New Jersey. 
Delaware. Maryland and Dlatrlct of Columbia 
C0M9IS. Corp. 

Alabama. Florida. Georgia. Mlaalaalppl. North Carolina. South Carolina. 
Tenneaaee 

Florida Atlantic University 

Arkanaaa. Illlnola. Indiana. Louisiana. Missouri 
InterAmerica Research Associates 

Midwest Bilingual Education MRC 

Iowa, Michigan. Minnesota. Wisconsin 
Upper Great Lakes MRC 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 



9mmnrw ma«a 7 

Contractor: 

Contractor: 



amrirK abea 9 - 
Contractor: 

Contractor: 

Contractor: 

Contractor: 

Contractor: 

Contractor: 
SEHVICg AREA 15 • 

Contractor: 

«^ju|ric Kara ^h . 
Contractor: 



Texas 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

Oklahoma. Kanaaa. Nebraska. South Dakota. North Dakota 

University of Oklahoma 

Diviaion of Continuing Education 

and Public Affairs 

Idaho, Oregon. Montana. Washington. Wyoming 
Interface Network. Inc. 

Arizona. New Mexico. Utah. Colorado. Nevada 
Arizona State University 

Southern California including the counties of Imperial. Los Kngeiea. 
Orange. Riverside. San Bernardino and San Diego 
San Diego State University Foundation 

Northern California, all counties north of and including San Luia Obispo, 

Kern, and Inyo 

ARC Associates. Inc. 

Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
Metropolitan University 

Hawaii. American Samoa 
ARC Associates. Inc. 

Guam. Wake Island, the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas, the Republic 
of Palau. the Republic of the Marshall Islands, and the Federated States 
of Micronesia 
University of Guam 

Alaska 

Interface Network. Inc. 



Source: OBEMLA. Diviaion of Research and Evaluation. May 1991 
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limited to: 



• bilingual special education, 

• bilingual education for gifted and calented, 

• bilingual vocational education, 

• bilingual adult education, 

• bilingual education program administration, 

• literacy, 

• education technology In bilingual programs, 

• mathematics and science education In bilingual 
programs , 

• counseling limited English proficient students, 
and 

• career education programs for LEP students. 



Sixteen centers were funded through contracts for $8.7 million 
In FY 1988, $10.0 million In FY 1989, and $10.2 million In FY 1990. 

Table 10 lists each Multifunctional Resource Center (MRC). 
Figure 1 shows the KRCs geographic region of service and the states 
served by each EAC. 



OTHER PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY OBENLA 

Two Other programs that have provided assistance for limited 
English proficient students and are administered by OBEMLA are 
described below. 



Emergency Intmigrant Education Program 

The Emergency Immigrant Education Program (EIEP) currently 
supports school districts that are heavily impacted by newly 
arrived students, almost all of whom are limited English 
proficient. This program allocates funds to the SEAs, whicl., in 
turn, distribute the monies to local educational agencies, which 
use the funds to teach English and other subjects and to give 
supplemental support, such as the provision of instructional 
materials. Table 11 displays the number of awards and Immigrant 
children served by each state for FY 1988, FY 1989, and FY 1990. 

In FY 1988 and FY 1989, twenty-nine states, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia were funded; and in FY 1990, thirty-one 
states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia were funded. In 
FY 1990, approximately 44 percent of these students were in 
California. New York, Texas, Illinois, Florida, and Massachusetts 
also had a substantial number of students eligible for the program. 
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The following is a summary of activities for the Emergency 
Immigrant Eduction Program for FYs 1988-1990 



Emergency Immigrant Education Program 



Total 



FY 1988 



FY 1989 



FY 1990 



Funds 



$28,722,000 



$29,640,000 



$30,144,000 



Students" 



427,870 



478,172 



602,178 



Transition Program for Refugee Children 

Until FY 1989, this program provided financial assistance to 
SEAS based on the number of eligible refugee children enrolled in 
the state's elementary and secondary schools. The SEAs distributed 
the funds to local education agencies, where they were used for 
instructional and support services, including English instruction. 

Table 12 identifies the grant amount and the number of 
children and LEAs reported by the states for the Transition Program 
for Refugee Children (TPRC) for FY 1988 and FY 1989. 

In FY 1988, forty-six state education agencies and the 
District of Columbia were funded for a total of $15,207,700 to 
serve 77,874 refugee children. In FY 1989, forty-six state 
education agencies and the District of Columbia were funded for a 
total of $15,808,000 to serve 74,084 refugee children. During this 
period, California served approximately 35 percent of the 
population. Other states with over 3,000 refugee children in 
either FY 1988 or FY 1989 were Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Texas, and Washington. 

Congress did not appropriate funds for this program in 1990, 
and the Department has not requested TPRC funding for FY 1991. 
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Emergency Imalgrent Education Program 
for FYe 1988 - 1990 



State 



FY 

Student 

Count 



1988 
Awards 

in $ 



FY 
Student 
Count 



1989 
Awards 
in $ 



student 
Count 



1990 
Awards 

in $ 



ALABAMA 
AIASKA 

ARIZONA 8,315 
ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 200,110 
COLORADO 2,544 
CONNECTICUT 2,524 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 4,264 
FLORIDA 17,697 
GEORGIA 935 
HAWAII 3,707 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 18,332 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 868 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 3,821 
MAINE 

MARYLAND 8,315 
MASSACHUSETTS 12,481 
MICHIGAN 2,667 
MINNESOTA 2,494 
MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 738 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 12,520 
NEW MEXICO 2,335 
NEW YORK 50,935 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 1,870 
OKLAHOMA 606 
OREGON 1,312 
PENNSYLVANIA 2,806 
RHODE ISLAND 4,094 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 1,790 
TEXAS 38.124 
UTAH 1,667 
VERMONl 

VIRGINIA 9,447 
WASHINGTON 7,329 
WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 7?3 
WYOMING 



576,077 

13,535,052 
172,642 
162,892 

297,434 
1,094,688 
62,484 
257,481 

1,205,661 



41,575 

244,916 

573,819 
766,806 
166,312 
127,765 

43,652 



856,898 
165,302 
3,571,857 



102,784 
37,666 
84,482 
14!S,483 
242,710 



104,054 
2,644,798 
110,607 

636,354 
470,638 

42,128 



9,163 

227,148 
1,910 
3,097 

4,978 
22,578 
961 
3,064 

20,522 



889 

2,869 

9,567 
15,479 
3,496 
2,380 

648 



14,442 

2,512 
56,285 



1,730 
541 
1,386 
3,173 
6,084 



1,408 
38,676 
1,749 

10.018 
7,945 

1.387 



593 , 590 

14,197,090 
119,703 
187,935 

319,413 
1,217,438 
59,051 
194,448 

1,265,322 



37,783 
164,144 

614,544 

898,076 
205,704 
109,821 

33,676 



926,671 
164,155 
3,634,917 



94,130 
28,990 
80,320 
179,620 
358,400 



68,614 
2,485,062 
96,789 

627,292 
463,369 

77,551 



11,470 

266,455 
1,345 
4,110 

6,211 
18,697 
3,032 
2,913 

30,965 

639 
1,233 

3,751 

10,165 
16,903 
1,913 
2,260 

1,079 
104 



18,425 
3,126 
100,769 



1,445 

678 
2.233 
3,635 
7.015 



1,521 
47,963 
6,376 

9,800 
9,623 

2,057 



574,169 

13,438,398 
67,328 
205,740 

310,912 
935,940 
151,773 
145,820 

1,550,055 

31,987 
61,722 

187,769 

508,843 
846,135 
95,762 
113,132 

54,013 
5,206 



922,324 
156,482 
5,044,324 



72,334 
33,940 
111,780 
161,962 
351,159 



76,139 
2,400,946 
319,172 

490,571 
481,711 

102,970 



AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
PALAU 

PUERTO RICO 

U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 



2,500 



176,983 



2,087 



136,382 



2,267 



113,482 



Source; OBEMLA, Division of State and Local Programs, May 1991 
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TABLE 12 



TRANSITION PROGRAM FOR REFUGEE CHILDREN 
for FYs 1988 - 89 



FY - 1988 I'Y - 1989 

Student Awards Student Award* 

STATE Count in $ Count in $ 



ALABAMA 




c; 9rtrt 


68 


14,510 


ALASKA 










ARIZONA 


04O 


1 1 A Qrtrt 

114 t 7UU 


480 


102,420 


ARKANSAS 


I/O 




134 


28,600 


CALIFORNIA 




R rtRQ irtrt 

9,w90, 


25,742 


5,492,580 


COLORADO 




ino 9rtrt 


356 


75,960 


CONNECTICUT 


1 , U7C3 


9rtQ Ann 

AU7 , DW 


889 


189,690 


DELAWARE 


^ ju 


4 4, 


260 


55,480 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




31 3rtrt 


212 


45,240 


FLORIDA 


7 523 


1 3fl5 000 


10,078 


2,150,350 


GEORGIA 


04 U 


111 200 

111, A vv 


539 


115.010 


HAWAII 




35 rtrtrt 


208 


44,390 


IDAHO 


1 nn 


91 flOO 
A 1 , o w 


78 


16,650 


ILLINOIS 


J , OOO 


Q1 R Qrtrt 

013 , JUU 


3, 269 


697,510 


INDIANA 


1 >l A 

14o 


90 7rtrt 


109 


23, 260 


IOWA 




1rt9 000 
lUA , 


482 


102.850 


KANSAS 


7 / J 


lOfl OOO 

I7O , yjyjyj 


1,046 


223,190 


KENTUCKY 


1 Art 


77 900 


205 


43,750 


LOUISIANA 


1 '?A^ 

1 r ^4 1 


99 9 1 00 


1,061 


226,390 


MAINE 


1 AQ 

X07 


29 , 700 


176 


37,560 


MARYLAND 


tit 


1 ^0 ROO 
1 J7 , ouu 


493 


105,200 


MASSACHUSETTS 




1 000 3 00 


4,718 


1,006,680 


MICHIGAN 


1 ^ K 9 


9AA flOO 


1, 191 


254,130 


MINNESOTA 


9 il R Q 
^ » 437 


5 00 000 
3V7 , UUU 


2 , 253 


480.730 


MISSISSIPPI 


70 

/ 7 


13 800 


25 


5,340 


MISSOURI 


AOO 
^77 


90, 500 


416 


88,770 


riwri i AHA 


53 


12 ,000 


41 


8,750 




91 A 


40, 200 


438 


93,460 


nC» VAt/A 


164 


32,500 


161 


34,360 


MRU HAMPQMTRP 


115 


21 ,900 


64 


13,660 


NEW JERSEY 


1,686 


322,000 


820 


174,970 


NEW MEXICO 










NEW YORK 


2,667 


555,600 


2,763 


589,550 


NORTH CAROLINA 


417 


84 , 100 


268 


57,190 


NORTH DAKOTA 


78 


18,600 


50 


10,670 


OHIO 


1,486 


266,900 


1,033 


220.420 


OKLAHOMA 


401 


62,200 


339 


72.240 


OREGON 


763 


140,900 


505 


107,760 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2,117 


411,400 


1.359 


289,970 


RHODE ISLAND 


1,798 


362,900 


1,518 


323,900 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


77 


15,300 


24 


5,130 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


79 . 


14.400 


23 


4,910 


TENNESSEE 


640 


183.600 


912 


194,600 


TEXAS 


3,492 


636,600 


2,644 


564,160 


UTAH 


441 


73,900 


473 


100,930 


VERMONT 


37 


8.700 


20 


4,270 


VIRGINIA 


2.167 


411,700 


1,779 


379,590 


WASHINGTON 


2,950 


564.700 


3,006 


641,400 


WEST VIRGINIA 










WISCONSIN 


1,295 


262.900 


1,356 


289,330 


WYOMING 











AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
PALAU 

PUERTO RICO 

U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 



Source: ODEMLA. Division of state c^nd Local Programs, May 1991 
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CHAPTER IV 



OTHER FEDERAI* SUPPORT FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 



A number of other Federal assistance programs, not funded 
under Title VII nor administered by OBEMLA, also serve limited 
English proficient students. Among these programs are: 

• Chapter 1 LEA Progrpm 

• Chapter 1 Migrant Education 

• Indian Education 

• Bilingual Vocational Training 

• Adult Education 

• Special Education 

• Head Start 

• The National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity and 
Second Language Learning 

Many of these serve school districts that also receive Bilingual 
Education Act grants. All of these programs are administered by 
the U.S. Department of Education with the exception of Head Start, 
which is administered by the Department of Health and Human 
Services. In a major way. Chapter 1 Neglected and Delinquent 
Children (84.013), Education for the Disadvantaged (84.010) and 
Even Start (84.213) Programs enroll LEP students, as well. 



Chapter 1 LEA Program 

Funds under Chapter 1 of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 constitute the largest Department 
of Education expenditure for elementary and secondary education. 
In FY 1988, $4.3 billion was appropriated for Chapter 1, $4.6 
billion in FY 1989, $5.2 billion in FY 1990. The major Chapter 1 
programs in which LEP students participate are the LEA Grant 
Program and the Migrant Education Program. A district survey 
showed that 530,000 LEP children received Chapter 1 ESL services 
during school year 1986-87." 

The Chapter 1 Local Educational Agency Grant Program serves 
educationally disadvantaged students in school districts with 
relatively high concentrations of children from low- income 
families. Chapter 1 provides financial assistance for 

supplemental, remedial instruction to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally disadvantaged children. The funding level 
for the LEA program was $3.8 billion in FY 1988, $4 billion in FY 



"Source: "Chapter 1 Services to Language Minority LEP 
Students," U.S. Department of Education, November 1988, p. 12. 
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1989, and $4.6 billion in FY 1990. 



Chapter 1 Migrant Education 

The other Chapter 1 program that involves LEP students in a 
major way is the Migrant Education Program. This program provides 
educational and support services to the children of agricultural or 
fishing Industry workers who have migrated within a state or 
between states in order to obtain temporary or seasonal work. 
Funding supports state education agency efforts, often conducted 
through local education agencies, to serve the instructional needs 
of these migrant children. In FY r.989, the program was funded at 
$272 million, which increased to $282 million in FY 1990. 



Higher Education Programs for Migrant Students 

The Office of Migrant Education operates two higher education 
programs for migrant and seasonal farm workers (as well as the 
State Migrant Education Program and Migrant Even Start ) . They are 
the High School Equivalency Program and the College Assistance 
Program. The High School Equivalency Program provides funds for 
project grants to postsecondary educational institutions and public 
and nonprofit private organizations to assist the children of 
migrant and seasonal agricultural workers (aged seventeen and 
older) in obtaining the equivalent of a high school diploma (GED), 
in entering Institutions of higher education, and in seeking 
placement in employment or in the military. The FY 1990 
appropriation was approximately $7.9 million. The College 
Assistance Program provides funds for project grants to 
postsecondary educational institutions and public: and nonprofit 
private organizations to provide supportive services that assist 
the children of migrant agricultural workers, admitted or enrolled 
as full-time freshmen at an institution of higher education. The 
FY 1990 appropriation was approximately $1.7 million. 



Indian Education 

The Indian Education Act of 1988, as amended. Title V (Part 
C), 25 use 2601-2651), [P.L. 100-297], authorizes Federal financial 
assistance for a wide range of educational assistance for programs 
for Indian children and adults. The largest Indian Education Act 
activity is the Subpart 1, Formula Grants Program. In 1988 the 
program awarded 1,098 grants totaling $45.7 million, serving an 
estimated 320,500 students. In 1989, the number of grants 
Increased to 1,212, totaling $49.2 million serving 351,200 
students. In FY 1990, the number of grants increased to 1,160, 
totaling $50.8 million serving 347,200 students. 

The Subpart 1, Discretionary Grant Program for Indian 
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Controlled Schools awarded twenty- two grants in FY 1988 to serve an 
estimated 5,366 students; twenty grants in FY 1989 to serve an 
estimated 5,949 students; and eighteen grants in FY 1990 to serve 
an estimated 4,600 students. FY 1990 grants awarded under Subparts 
2 and 3 of the Indian Education Act included Educational Personnel 
Development Programs, Educational Services for Indian Childr«.n 
Program, Planning, Pilot and Demonstration Projects for Indian 
Children, and the Educational Services Program for Indian Adults. 
In addition, funds are provided for a Fellowship Program under 
Subpart 2 of the Indian Education Act. 



Bilingual Vocational Training 

Section 441 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act authorizes three programs for bilingual 
vocational training. The total program appropriation was 
$3,734,000 in FY 1988, $3,771,000 in FY 1989, and $2,959,000 in FY 
1990. 

Bilingual Vocational Training — In FY 1988, the Bilingual 
Vocational Training subprogram received $2,800,500 and made eleven 
grant awards. Those eleven grants were continued for a second year 
of funding in FY 1989, using the subprogram's FY 1989 appropriation 
of $2,828,250. Over the two-year period, the eleven grants 
provided training to approximately 1,000 limited English proficient 
adults in such occupational areas as word processing, computerized 
bookkeeping, chef's training, printing, electricity, childcare 
provider, building maintenance, and commercial truck driving. 
Eight new bilingual vocational training grants will be awarded 
using the program's FY 1990 appropriation of $2,219,250. 

Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training — in FY 1989, five 
grants were awarded under the Bilingual Vocational Instructor 
Training subprogram, using the subprogram's combined FY 1988 and FY 
1989 appropriations ($560,100 and $565,650, respectively). These 
grants ran for eighteen months and provided Inservlce training to 
Instructors, aides, counselors and other ancillary personnel 
working in vocational programs for limited English proficient 
adults. One new bilingual vocational Instructor training grant 
will be awarded using the program's FY 1990 appropriation of 
$443,850. 

Bilingual Vocational Mater i als. Methods and Techniques — Over 
the past several years, dollars appropriated for the Bilingual 
Vocational Materials, Methods and Techniques program have been used 
to develop curricula and other resource materials to improve 
employment and training opportunities for limited English 
proficient individuals. In FY 1988 the program received $373,400. 
In FY 1989 it received $373,400, and in FY 1990 it received 
$295,900. The projects supported by these dollars have developed 
materials on industry-based bilingual vocational training programs, 
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identified effective methods for serving limited English proficient 
individuals in vocational programs in the nation's community 
colleges, and conducted research on the various techniques for 
teaching literacy in English as a second language programs. 



Adult Education for Limited English Proficient Adults 

The adult education program is authorized by the Adult 
Education Act, as amended. The objectives of the act are to 
improve educational opportunities for adults who lack basic 
education and citizenship skills, to enable adults to complete 
secondary school, and to help them benefit from job training and 
retraining programs. 

The Adult Education Act defines an individual of limited 
English proficiency as: 

An adult or out-of -school youth who has limited 
ability in speaking, reading, writing, or 
understanding the English language and (A) whose 
native language is other than English; or (B) who 
lives in a family or community environment where a 
language other than English is the dominant language. 

The Department 6>stimatiBS that in program year 1989 (July 1, 
1988- June 30, 1989) over 3.3 million adults were enrolled in adult 
literacy programs, 2.2 million in adult basic education, 1.1 
million in English as a second language programs, and 997,000 in 
adult secondary education programs. California, Florida, New York, 
Texas, and Illinois have the largest concentration of limited 
English proficient adults. 

Authorized under Section 372 of the Adult Education Act are 
the National Clearinghouse on Literacy Education, the state- 
administered English literacy program, and research about methods 
and approaches for instructing limited English proficient adults. 

372(d)(2) The National Clearinghouse on Literacy 

Education (NCLE) has been established as an adjunct ERIC 
clearinghouse under contract with the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. The Clearinghouse provides information, 
materials, and technical assistance on literacy education 
for limited English proficient adults and out-of-school 
youth. The database of NCLE includes research reports, 
directories, curriculum materials, program evaluations, 
and teacher/tutor training guides. One of the first year 
products of the Clearinghouse is the Directory of 
Literacy Programs for Limited English Proficient Adults 
and Out-of -School Youth. 

• 372(a) — The state-administered English literacy program 
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provides grants to states for English literacy programs 
for individuals of limited English proficiency. For the 
program year beginning July 1, 1989, the Federal grant 
totaled $4,466,000; in program year 1990, $5,888,000* No 
funds were appropriated in 1991. 

372(d)(1) — A contract has been awarded to Aguirre 
International, Inc., San Mateo, California, to conduct an 
eighteen-month national research study to identify 
effective English as a second language programs for adult 
students. Major findings of the study will be 
incorporated into a Han dbook for Adult ESL Literacy 
Programs. This practitioners' guide, due October 1991, 
will include curriculum modules to illustrate current 
teaching methods in English literacy. 



In addition to the above activities, the Division of Adult 
Education and Literacy has also awarded contracts to meet the 
training needs of teachers and the literacy and language needs of 
migrant farm workers. A national thirty-month study being 
conducted by Pelavin Associates, Washington, D.C. entitled, "The 
Study of Adult Basic Education/English as a Second Language 
Instructor Training Approaches" involves two phases. Phase I will 
examine instructor training priorities, and Phase II will develop 
and field test training modules. 

The National Adult Migrant Education project was awarded to 
Slaughter & Associates, Woodward Hills, California. The final 
products of the study are The Education of Adult Migrant 
Farmworkers; A Handbook for Teachers and Administrator s. Volume i" 
and__ll.. Volume I is a resource base for administrators and 
teachers, and Volume II describes applications for teachers and 
administrators in providing instruction and services to meet the 
educational needs of adult farmworkers. 



Special Education Programs for Limited English Proficient Students 

Data from the Twelfth Annual Report to Congress (1990) on the 
Implementation of the individuals With Disabilities Education Act, 
prepared by the Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) of the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), 
shows a total of 4,587,370 children ages 0-21 served in school 
year 1986-87 under Part B of the Education for the Handicapped Act 
and Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, State- 
Operated Programs. An increase of 2.1 percent over the previous 
year, this figure represents the most significant increase since 
the 1981-82 school year. State and local resources fund the 
remaining costs of special education and related services for 
children and youth with disabilities. 
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The Office of Special Education Programs does not collect data 
by ethnic group categories since this is the responsibility of the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR). The Elementary and Secondary School 
Survey of that office regularly reports the number of students 
receiving special education by ethnic group in the Nation's public 
schools. Unweighted data from the 1986 OCR survey show the 
following proportion of students served in special education as a 
function of enrollment in public schools. 



Data from the Office of Special Education Programs shows that 
as a function of school enrollment, the percent of children overall 
who were identified with disabilities grew from 8.2 percent in 
1976-77 to 9.9 percent in 1989-90. Of the students who are served 
in special education programs, data are not available on the number 
or percent of those children who are limited English proficient. 
The literature suggests, however, that language and cultural 
differences may interact with factors associated with assessment 
and referral to special education. This has, in the past, in some 
regions of the country for some disabilities and for some limited 
English proficient populations, resulted in the over-representation 
of students with language, ethnic, or cultural differences in 
classes for students with mental retardation or other learning 
disabilities. 

Two major studies funded in FY 1990 under the Research in 
Education of the Handicapped Program (CFDA 83.023) examine issues 
in the delivery of services to students with disabilities from 
nonstandard English, limited English proficiency, and/or non- 
dominant cultural groups. The studies will develop and test 
strategies for adapting the delivery of educational services to 
accommodate the cultural and language patterns of these students. 

The studies will examine issues in the delivery of special 
education and related services to Hispanic and other minority 
children, for whom language and cultural differences may influence 
the effectiveness of assessment and services. One of these (Eugene 
Research Institute) will develop microethnographies for these 
students and explore the extent to which services are fragmented, 
whether students are provided opportunities for language and 
cognitive growth by all personnel, and the extent to which 
instruction reflects current thinking on effective teaching of 
second language students. Outcomes will include the development of 
intervention strategies and materials for special educators and 
classroom teachers to use with mildly handicapped language minority 
students. This study was funded in FY 1990 for $299,948. 

The second study is relevant to the delivery of related 
services to an Hispanic and African American population. This 



Native Americans 

Asian or Pacific Islanders 

Hispanic 



10.0% 
3.7% 
7.6% 
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project (University of Illinois at Chicago) will examine identified 
points of confusion in the context of educating the minority and 
limited English proficient special needs child. The relationships 
between the child and school professionals, child and family, and 
parents and school professionals will be studied to determine how 
misunderstandings may occur that will adversely affect the 
provision of related services. Outcomes will include a training 
program to enable teachers and related services personnel to become 
aware of the sources of cultural misunderstanding and reflect and 
modify their actions to employ more effective communication and 
interaction strategies. This study was funded in FY 1990 for 
$299,062. 



Head Start 

The Head Start Program is authorized by the Human Services 
Reauthorization Act of 1990 (P.L, 101-501, 42 USC 9831). The FY 
1990 budget was $1.6 billion and $1.95 billion in FY 1991. 

Head Start programs served more than 450,970 three-, four- and 
five-year old students from low-income families in FY 1989, 548,470 
in FY 1990, and an estimated 600,000 in FY 1991. About 16 percent 
of this these students are Spanish speakers. Smaller percentages 
are speakers of Chinese and Vietnamese dialects, French, Haitian 
Creole and other non-English languages. Most of these children 
receive English proficiency instruction. 

Four curriculum models developed in the early 1970s are still 
used today to meet the linguistic and self-esteem needs of limited 
English proficient Spanish-speaking students. They are the 
following: 

• Alerta is a multicultural, bilingual approach to teaching 
young children. This curriculum draws on the children's 
cultural tradition and experience. It encourages 
bilingualism through continued development of the first 
language while the second language is being acquired. 

• Amanecer is a multicultural action network for early 
childhood education resources. The goals of this model 
are to improve children's competence in conceptual and 
verbal skills and enhance self-esteem in a bilingual, 
bicultural environment. 

• Nuevas Fronteras de Aprendizaie uses the children's home 
experiences and first language to develop their second 
language. The curriculum supports each child's cognitive 
learning style. 

• Un Marco Abierto promotes the children's first and second 
language development through classroom activities that 
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stimulate natural conversation. Spanish-speaking and 
English speaking chile' ^en are grouped together so they 
can help one another learn. 

The National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity and Second 
Language Learning 

This Center is funded by the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Educational Research and Improvement. Its mission is to 
promote the intellectual development, literacy, and thoughtful 
citizenship of language minority students and the appreciation of 
the multicultural and linguistic diversity of the American people. 
The Center will focus on the relationships between first and second 
language learning and cultural and linguistic factors in the 
achievement of literacy. Other projects will help develop 
teaching strategies to improve the learning of children from 
diverse cultural backgrounds and develop alternative methods of 
assessment for these children. 

Dissemination of useful information to improve teaching and 
learning is a central part of the Center's work. Dissemination 
will be directed toward language minority children, their parents 
and teachers, as well as to research centers, policy makers, 
advocacy groups, researchers and others concerned with their needs. 
A special feature of the dissemination strategy is its focus on 
specific instructional problems identified by classroom teachers. 
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Chapter V 

CRITICAL CHALLENGES FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



MEETING THE INCREASING NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

The need for bilingual education has increased in recent years 
because of the continuous growth of the limited English proficient 
(LEP) student population. While relevant 1990 census data are not 
yet available, state reports for the 1989-90 academic year indicate 
the presence of 2.2 million " LEP students, an increase of several 
hundred thousand over the level of five years earlier. Of these, 
1.6 million LEPs are reported as enrolled in programs designea 
specifically to meet their educational needs. According to 
applications submitted and awarded for FY 1989, applicants planned 
to serve approximately 240,000 LEP students. 

Meeting the needs of these students requires hviving available 
teachers qualified to serve in bilingual education programs, as 
well as other educational personnel qualified to provide support 
services to LEP students (for example, counselors, health staff). 
A critical challenge for the future will be to increase the 
capacity of alternative certification efforts and exissting teacher- 
training programs to add new teachers, and to retrain current 
regular program teachers to serve the LEP population. Appropriate 
retraining will require a focus not only on theoretical and 
practical knowledge of second- language acquisition but also 
understanding of, and sensitivity to multicultural experiences. 

•REDIRECTING THE RESEARCH AGENDA 

Bilingual education research should direct its energies toward 
questions such as, what are the characteristics of successful 
approaches and how can they be replicated? For too many years 
research in bilingual education has centered on determining whether 
bilingual education works and which methodologies work best. There 
are two reasons for redirecting research efforts toward a focus on 
successful approaches and techniques. First, it is unlikely that 
there can be a single, nationally representative impact study that 
will provide a single, definitive answer to the question of "what 
works" that would be accurate for every local context. One problem 
in making generalizations about the impact of bilingual education 
is the diversity of identification procedures, used by the states 
to identify LEP students. Another issue involves the validity and 
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"see Table 3, "SEA Title VII Gremts Program Reports, School 
Years 1989-90," Column D, page 10 in this report. 

i^oBEMLA Applications Data. 
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reliability of tests used with this population. Second, twenty-two 
years after th© passage of the Bilingual Education Act and the 
implementation of programs funded under the act, enough is known to 
identify effnotive, even exemplary programs, to determine why they 
work, and t© uae this information to improve other programs. For 
example, a ^^cently completed, multi-year study, the Longitudinal 
Study of Immera ion Programs for LEPs . found that teachers not only 
do most of the talking, but also do not encourage or motivate LEP 
students to develop verbal academic language^' and cognitive skills 
needed to %uoQ©ed in the regular academic program. Instead, 
teachers pj^on require simple information recall, rather than 
generatiiag original, higher cognitive responses. OBEMLA proposes 
to encqyrage innovative teacher training programs that develop 
cogni-j^ive and verbal aoadamic language skills and provide "language 
rich". classroojBR environments for LEP students. 

To meet th^ highest possible standards of research quality, 
OBEML^ plans t'3 secure greater cooperation and involvement from the 
academic cQjmn.un4ty in the design of Federal studies on bilingual 
education. In addition to requiring that outside technical experts 
JnpM "^^^^ ^^^^ grant applications during the selection process, 
OBEM^ will seek expert advice before studies begin and as they are 
condiucted. 



SETTING FUTURE PRIORITIES FOR THE OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND 
MJ»«»1TY LANGUAGES AFFAIRS 

^^^^^^^ currently Identifying issues that will be important 
auring the next reauthorization of the Bilingual Education Act. 
cnanges should be considered that reflect the findings of recent 
research and that would IncrQase the flexibility of state and local 
program administrators and teachers. The following issues will be 
examined in our reauthorization discussions: 

1. Should the statutory limitations on student participation 
i;n Title VII programs be modified in light of the 
findings of the Longitud inal gtudv of Immersion Programs 
;for LEPg ? (SeQ page 52 for a summary of the findings.) 

2. Should the active language production strategies 
recommended in the Lon9it^dinal ^tudv of immersion 
Progy^ms for l^fs be incorporated Into the regulations 

"Academic language has been described as the universe of 
J-anguage skills that students need in order to participate and 
succeed in subjects areas such as mathematics end science (Simich- 
Tn^r^"":. MQCreedy, L. , Schleppegrell, M. ; Communication as 

for Applied Linguistics, 1988^ 
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governing applications for Title VII classroom 
instructional grants? 

3* Should the program's parental involvement component be 
strengthened by requiring grant applicants to submit 
detailed parent participation plans that would receive 
additional rating points? This might include learning 
mathematics and science skills, training to train other 
parents , and learning to work with their children on 
schoolwork on a regular basis. Should we reserve a 
portion of Title VII grant funds to foster parental 
participation programs? 

OBEMLA also plans to concentrate on strengthening its program 
administration efforts in order to ensure program compliance and 
accountability, improve evaluation capabilities, and improve 
coordination efforts. Through its semiannual management 
institutes, OBEMLA has begun to improve SEA and LEA program 
directors ' understanding and knowledge of applicable laws and 
regulations. Acting on the findings of a recent analysis of Title 
VII evaluation efforts, OBEMLA has begun to communicate to local 
program directors, as well as to OBEMLA program officers, the 
importance of high-quality evaluation plans and reports. Finally, 
through both sets of activities, OBEMLA is holding Title VII 
programs accountable for results. Though we may be convinced, 
through professional and personal experience, that these programs 
produce results, we must know what those results are. 
Comprehensive, ongoing evaluation activities and strict compliance 
with the law will provide results. OBEMLA intends to emphasize 
coordination efforts among diverse government entities serving LEP 
students and among SEAs, LEAs, and institutions of higher 
education. 



ESTABLISHING THE ROLE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN ACHIEVING THE 
NATIONAL GOALS AND THE PRESIDENT'S STRATEGY: AMERICA 2000 

Finally, OBEMLA believes it has a role in enhancing the 
ability of bilingual education programs to contribute to the 
achievement of the national education goals set by the President 
and the governors in 1989. (See page 4 of this report for a 
listing of the national education goals. ) These goals are entirely 
consistent with the primary goal of Federal bilingual education 
programs: to assist language minority students in acquiring 
English language proficiency and in mastering core subjects so that 
they can become full and productive members of society. Through 
its programs and activities, OBEMLA intends to increase the ability 
of LEAs to meet that primary goal and to communicate more 
effectively to teachers and administrators the importance of that 
tenet, thereby progressing toward the national goals. 

OBEMLA looks forv/ard to the following initiatives, building on 
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"AMERICA 2000: An Education Strategy/' to help accomplish the 
national goals: 



!• an increase in preschool projects to strengthen the 
likelihood of children starting school ready to learn; 

2. an emphasis on the connection between the process of 
learning English and the process of learning the five 
core content areas so that the latter become vehicles for 
strong competence in cognitive academic language; 

3* an effort to increase attention and services to older ^ 
secondary- level LEP students to stem dropout rates, raise 
graduation rates and improve adult literacy; and 

4. a thorough assessment of developmental bilingual 
education programs, which could increase the percentage 
of American students who are competent in more than one 
language. 
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APPENDIX 



APPENDIX 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION STUDIES 
FUNDED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



A Study of Evaluation Assistance Centers 
Completion Date; Mav 1989 

A study entitled "An Analysis of the Level of Demand for the 
Title VII Evaluation Assistance Centers (EACs) Services" was 
completed on both the EAC East and the EAC West by the Atlantic 
Resources Corporation. 

The study team collected and analyzed data from interviews 
with the EACs, nine local education agencies (LEAs), and four state 
education agencies ( SEAs ) . 

The major findings included: 

• Both EACs prioritize their services to provide assistance 
to as many Title VII LEP programs as possible, 

• EAC assistance was reported as accessible, responsive, 
and enthusiastic. 

• Workshops are the principal mechanism to introduce EAC 
services and to provide assistance. 

• Existing EAC staff are not adequate to serve client 
needs. Demand for EAC services will continue to grow, and 
future staffing needs will have to be studied. 



Case Study of Exemplary Migrant Education Programs 
Completion Date; December 1989 

Development Associates, Inc., has identified effective migrant 
education projects and described, through case studies, the major 
features of these projects that contribute to positive student 
outcomes . 

The contractor has developed a two- volume "Handbook of 
Effective Migrant Education Practices" that highlights practices 
that could be replicated in schools and districts seeking to 
improve their programs for migrant children. Volume one summarizes 
major administrative and instructional practices found to be common 
in many of these effective projects. Volume two presents detailed 
case studies of the sixteen projects. 

Among tha major findings of the study are that effective 
migrant education projects: 
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• Actively recruit migrant children through various 
resources; 

• Carefully place their students and monitor progress 
through the use of district-level placement and 
diagnostic testing? 

• Have direct access to the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System (MSRTS); and 

• Coordinate instructional services with regular school 
programs and encourage parental involvement. 



The Longitudinal Study of Structured English Immersion Strategy, 
Earlv-Exit and Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual Education Programs 
for Language Minority Children 
Completion Date: February 1991 

This study compared the relative effectiveness of two 
alternative programs (structured English immersion and late-exit 
transitional bilingual education) with that of early-exit 
transitional bilingual education programs. The intent of the 
report is to describe characteristics of the instructional 
treatments and to identify similarities and differences among the 
three instructional approaches. Identifying such differences and 
similarities will help determine how changes in st-wdent achievement 
can be attributed to various instructional techniques. 

According to the study's final report (Aguirre, 1991). 

• The three programs represent three distinct instructional 
models. The participating teachers demonstrated and 
sustained language-use patterns that were faithful to the 
respective models, and the differences in student 
performance were overall attributable to differences in 
those approaches rather than to student, or other 
critical characteristics. 

• Notwithstanding the programmatic differences, there were 
iiiiportant and surprising similarities. Classroom 
activities tended to be teacher-directed, with limited 
student opportunities to produce language. Students 
produced language only when directly working with a 
teacher and then only in response to teacher initiations. 
Across all programs, teacher questions were typically 
low-level requests for simple information recall. The 
strategies used made for a passive learning environment 
which placed limits on students' opportunities to produce 
language and develop more complex language and conceptual 
skills. 
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• On the average, teachers in all three programs had 
sufficiently high oral English language skills to teach 
effectively in English. However, on the average, only 
the late-exit program had teachers with Spanish oral 
language skills that were sufficiently high to 
effectively teach in Spanish. 

• Regarding relative impact, after four years in their 
respective programs, limited English-proficient students 
in immersion strategy and early-exit programs 
demonstrated comparable skills in mathematics, language 
and reading when tested in English. There were 
differences among the three late-exit sites in 
achievement levo.l in the same subjects: students in the 
site with the most use of Spanish and the site with the 
most use of English ended grade six with the same level 
of skills in English language and reading; students in 
the two late-exit sites that used the most Spanish, 
howt=ver, posted higher growth in mathematics skills than 
the site which abruptly transitioned into almost all 
English instruction. Students in all three programs 
realized a growth in English language and reading skills 
that was as fast or faster than the norming population. 

• Parental involvement, particularly in length of time 
spent helping students with homework, appears to be 
greatest in the late-exit programs. This suggests that 
schools should explore how they might use the home 
language of their students to engage parer*:s in the 
schooling of their children. 



The National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Services for Languages Minority. Limited Enalish-Proficient (LEP) 
Students 

Completion Date: March 1990 

A joint initiative by OBEMLA and the Office of Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation from 1982 to December 1989, this study 
examined the effectiveness of instructional services provided to 
limited English-proficient (LEP) students in relation to particular 
individual, home and school /district characteristics. The 
Department is planning to contract with the National Academy of 
Sciences to undertake a review of the quality and appropriateness 
of the methodologies employed both for data collection and analysis 
of this very rich database. Findings from the Descriptive Phase 
(1984-87) include: 

• The need for LEP services is not evenly distributed 
geographically across states and districts. Almost 70 
percent of all LEP students resided in California, 20 
percent in Texas, and 11 percent in New York. 
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• LEP Students were found to be more disadvantaged 
economically than other students. Ninety-one percent of 
LEP students were eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunches compared to 47 percent of all students in the 
same schools. 

• LEP students were found to be at-risk academically, 
performing below grade level in native- language skills as 
well as in English and other subjects, as early as first 
grade. However, mathematics skills are reported to be 
generally superior to language skills in either language. 

• Most instruction of LEPs is provided in English, or a 
combination of English and the native language. 

• There were significant problems with district and school 
procedures for entry or exit: 

Almost half of the schools countered district 
policy and reported using only one criterion for 
program entry. 

The entry criteria selected were of the less 
rigorous variety, such as staff judgement or oral 
language tests versus the use of English 
reading/writing tests, as required by district 
policies. 

Schools with relatively small enrollments of LEP 
students (under 50) mainstreamed an average 61 
percent of LEP students per year in all English- 
medium classrooms, compared with 14 to 20 percent 
of LEP students mainstreamed in schools with 
relatively large LEP enrollments. 

Eighty-two percent of districts placed no time 
limit on continued participation in the bilingual 
program. 

• Instructional staff persons who speak and understand 
languages other than Spanish are rare. While 78 percent 
of LEP students were Spanish-speaking, 64 percent of 
schools with LEP students had more than one foreign 
language represented; the mean was 3 . 5 languages per 
school . 



S tudy of the Provision of Chapter 1 Services to LEPs 
Completion Date; July 1991 

This study, conducted by Westat, will provide case study 
information about the selection of LEP students to receive Chapter 
1 services and about the types of services they receive undev 
Chapter 1. This information will assist in formulating appropriate 
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guidance to local education agencies (LEAs) concerning the 
provision of Chapter 1 services to LEP students. 

The objective of the study is to collect information on the 
following: 

1) Procedures that LEAs establish to select LEP and non-LEP 
students for Chapter 1 that include: definitions, 
policies, and specific criteria; 

2) Procedures that school personnel actually use for this 
purpose; and 

3) Descriptions of educational services provided by Chapter 
1 to LEP and non-LEP students, and how they differ. 



Design of Prospects: The Conqressionallv Mandated Study of 
Educational Growth and Opportunity 

Update: January 1993; Completion Date: September 1997 

This congressionally mandated longitudinal study will focus on 
the effect of long-term participation in Chapter 1 programs on 
students' academic achievement, as well as on other behavioral 
outcomes such as reduced delinquency, truancy, and drop-out rates. 
The study will also chronicle the educational patterns of 
disadvantaged children to discover their prospects for educational 
attainment and emplo3^ent over time. The contractor for the study 
is Abt Associates, Inc., with Westat, Educational Testing Service, 
and Johns Hopkins as subcontractors. 

The study will entail six annual data collections in a 
nationally representative sample of schools. Data will be 
collected from approximately 18,000 first graders, 18,000 third 
graders, and 7,000 seventh graders in the base year. These three 
cohorts of students include students in special populations — 
limited English-proficient (LEP), migrant, American Indian, 
handicapped and non-public school, and will be followed for six 
years. in addition to student data, data will be collected from 
students' teachers, parents, school principals, and Chapter 1 
district coordinators. An interim report is due to Congress by 
January 1993, and a final report by January 1997. 

OBEMLA is adding funds to augment the LEP sample. 
Questionnaires will be translatejd into major languages spoken by 
LEP students for the families that require them. Due to costs, 
questionnaires will not be translated into other languages. 
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An Evaluation of the Title VII Education Personnel Training Program 
Completion Dates September 1991 



The Research Triangle Institute is conducting a two-year 
national study of the Education Personnel Training Programs located 
at four-year colleges or universities that certify and grant 
degrees . 

The primary purpose of this study is to collect descriptive 
information on programs operating during the spring of 1991, and to 
track the career /academic activities of graduates. 

The study will involve two distinct, but related data 
collection activities — questionnaires and site visits. The 
questionnaires are designed to collect descriptive information 
about program goals and administration, student recruitment and 
selection, student support and retention, program content and 
emphasis, graduation requirements, current student and graduate 
satisfaction and career activity, relationship of the program to 
its home institution, coordination of the program beyond the home 
institution, and program evaluation. 

T he National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Completion Date: September 1993 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) is 
a nationally representative longitudinal sample of 24, 599 eighth 
graders in 1,000 schools. This longitudinal study presents 
information about factors that influence a student's academic 
performance and social development. The NELS:88 data relate to 
several of the national education goals: reducing the number of 
dropouts and students at risk, demonstrating competency in math and 
reading, and reducing the amount of drugs and violence in our 
schools . 

NELS:88 is a powerful vehicle for examining at-risk issues. 
Among its special features are the following: it begins at eighth 
grade and has two-year follow-ups, an oversample of language 
minorities, and a sample of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students. Although the majority succeed in school, a large number 
of students are at risk of failing to achieve in school or of 
dropping out. 

OBEMLA participates in NELS:88 by funding an augmentation of 
the sample of language minority youth. For the base year sample 
(1988), data were collected on 4,997 Hispanic, Asian/Pacific, and 
American Indian students. Of these, 2,200 were sponsored by OBEMLA 
funding. 

In addition, during the first follow-up (1990), OBEMLA 
provided funds to NCES to identify, through sample freshening 
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techniques, 200 LEP students to add to the survey. This process 
increased the OBEMLA- sponsored augmentation of the NELS:88 sample 
to 2 400 students, including an estimated 744 Asian/Pacific 
Americans, 1,512 Hispanics, and 144 American Indians. The first 
follow-up survey v;ill be completed later this year. 

A field test for the second follow up was conducted during the 
spring of 1991, with the full scale study scheduled for the spring 
of 1992. 



The Innovative Approaches Resear ch Project (lARP) 
Completion Date; Septe mber 1991 

The lARP, directed by Development Associates, Inc., draws on 
innovative and effective instructional approaches to improve the 
quality of educational programs for language minority LEP students. 

OBEMLA identified four critical areas to be addressed by the 
lARP: literacy instruction, science/mathematics instruction, 
dropout prevention, and the instruction of exceptional students. 
The objectives of the study are to: 

• Identify promising "innovative" approaches to the 
education of LEP students in the four topic areas; 

• Implement the approaches within school settings; 

• Conduct research on the effectiveness of those 
approaches; 

• Conduct outreach to practitioners, researchers, and 
policy makers at various stages of project 
implementation; and 

• Prepare teacher handbooks to document the implementation 
procedures and technical reports to document the outcomes 
of the approaches for both teachers e.iid students. 

The four projects within lARP are Partners for Valued Youth: 
A Dropout Prevention Model; AIM for the LUSt: Assessment and 
Instruction Model for the Bilingual Exceptional Student; Community 
Knowledge and Classroom Practice; and Cheche Konnen: An 
Investigation-Bases Approach to Teaching Scientific Inquiry. 

The goal for each lARP research and demonstration project is 
to provide educators of language minority LEP students with 
effective instructional/intervention models which have a base in 
current research finding and which can be replicated in a variety 
of school settings. 
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h Descriptive Study of Title VII Fami ly E nglish Literacy Programs 
Completion Date; Septei ib er 1991 



"A Descriptive Study of Title VII /amily Literacy Programs" is 
the first study to coll-ict descriptive data on the fifty- four 
Family English Literacy projects funded from 1985 to 1989. The 
study, conducted by the Atlantic Resources Corporation, will 
examine the projects and describe the participants, procedures, 
program features and characteristics, and strategies that parents 
can use to improve their English language skills and facilitate the 
educational achievement of their children. 

Information from this study will be provided to the Deptirtment 
of Education and o*:her government agencies interested in bilingual 
education, family literacy, and adult education. 

Results of the study will provide the following information: 

• Number and characteristics of project participants; 

• Distinguishing characteristics of successful project 
models; 

• Project characteristics that lead to successful literacy 
education; 

• Characteristics that influence project participation and 
attendance; 

• Characteristics that influence parents and family members 
to take a more active role in their children's education; 

• Methods used to evaluate projects; 

• Methods used to evaluate entry and exit literacy levels; 

• Characteristics of the staff and staff training; 

• Project features, successes, and problems. 



An Evaluation of Refugee and Immig rant Prng^ra^^ 
Com pletion Date: January 1 9^2 

The purpose of the study, conducted by the Cosmos Corporation, 
is to examine and describe the operations and utility of the 
Refugee Program and the iRiniigrant Program at the Federal, state, 
and local levels. Program operations will be described in terms of 
size, scope, degree of coverage of eligible children, 
administration, staffing, characteristics of eligible children, and 
local subgrant services and products. Program utility will be 
examined in terms of tangible outcomes of program services and the 
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perceived usefulness and future need of services and products on 
the part of program stakeholders. The extent and perceived 
usefulness of recent statutory and regulatory changes affecting 
program operations will also be examined. 

The final report will summarize the results for each program 
and recommend ways to improve program operations and utility at the 
Federal, state, and local levels. 

Descriptive Study of Exemplary Alternative Procrraias 
C ompletio n Date; December 1991 

This is a three-year descriptive study of Significant Features 
of Exemplary Special Alternative Instructional Programs (SAIPs). 
SAIPs are alternatives to traditional bilingual schooling programs 
in that they deliver instruction primarily in English although a 
child's native language may be used for clarification. An SAIP is 
considered to be exemplary if it provides evidence of producing 
positive educational outcomes for LEP students. The objectives of 
the study are to: 

• Establish criteria and a process for obtaining a study 
sample of nine exemplary SAIPs that provide educational 
services for language minority LEP students enrolled in 
elementary or secondary schools or in preschool programs: 

• Identify, describe, and analyze significant features of 
exemplary SAIPs and the relation of these features to 
increasing positive educational outcomes for LEP 
students; and 

• Compare significant features of exemplary SAIPs with 
effective educational practices Identified in the 
research literature as producing positive educational 
outcomes for LEP students. 



The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 
Coropletion Date: September 1990 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) is an integrated survey 
of public and private schools, school di&wricts, school principals, 
and teachers sponsored by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES). This survey, first administered in academic 
year 1987-1988, was conducted in 1990-91, and will be conducted 
every two years thereafter. SASS provides statistics on schools, 
teachers, and administrators in both public and private schools. 

The purpose of the survey is to: 1) assess teacher supply and 
demand; 2) profile the teacher and school administrator work force; 
3) describe the school as a workplace; and 4) describe the school 
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as a learning environment. The analytical objectives for SASS 
address five major areas: teacher supply and demand; the 
characteristics of the elementary and secondary teaching force, 
teacher workplace conditions, characteristics of school 
administrators, and school programs and policies. 

With OBEMLA funds, NCES is conducting a supplemental survey to 
examine the aforementioned issues as they relate specifically to 
schools and teachers serving language minority students. 



Aii Analysis of LEA Capacity Building 
Completion Date; January 1992 

ARC Associates is conducting a study of Bilingual 
Instructional Service Capacity Building Among Title VII Grantees. 
Grantees are expected to increase their internal capacity to serve 
LEP students without dependence on financial assistance from Title 
VII. Thus, "capacity building" refers to efforts of Title VII- 
funded projects to develop strategies to ensure that local and 
other funds are used to continue funding of services at the 
termination of Title VII funding. 

The study has three major objectives: 

(1) To conduct a nationwide survey that will describe both 
the capacity-building status of Title VII grant -supported 
instructional programs for LEP students and the 
circumstances that lead to that status; 

(2) To identify and select a number of Title VII grant 
programs which are particularly successful in their 
capacity-building efforts; and 

(3) To conduct extensive case studies of those identified 
exemplary efforts, and describe the circumstances, 
conditions, and strategies that l3ad to successful 
capacity building. 

The study will result in three key reports. The first will be 
a product of the descriptive phase of the study and will focus on 
the findings of the survey. The second will be for Title VII 
practitioners and administrators implementing and improving local 
capacity-building efforts. The third will summarize major findings 
and recommendations based on a policy analysis of Title VI I 
capacity building. 
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The Bilingual Fellows Study 
Completion Date; September 1992 



The MayaTech Corporation is conducting a survey of individuals 
and institutions that have participated in OBEMLA's Bilingual 
Fellowship Program from FYs 1979 to 1987. The collected data will 
provide information on the number of fellows, their rate of 
graduation, positions they held after graduation, their 
satisfaction with their training as well as the impact of the 
fellowship program on the field of bilingual education. 
Institutions of higher education, state education agencies, and 
local education agencies also will be surveyed to collect data on 
what they perceive is the impact of the Bilingual Fellowship 
Program. A report to Congress and a final report will be issued 
during FY 1992. 



A Review of Local Title vil Project Evaluation Plans and Evaluation 
Reports 

Completion Date: February 1992 

This study, conducted by Development Associates, Inc., will 
examine and describe Title VII grantees' current evaluation 
practices and results. Local evaluations are being assessed in 
terms of the types and degree of complexity of practices, adherence 
to the statutory and regulatory requirements for evaluation, the 
utility of results, and how current practices and utility of 
results compare with the findings of earlier studies of Title VII 
evaluation practices. 

The final report will summarize the results of data collection 
and analysis and include brief case studies of local evaluation 
practices. The final report will also provide recommendations to 
improve the quality and usefulness of local grantee evaluations in 
Title VII. Preliminary findings from October 1990 include: 



Only 54 percent of the evaluation reports were available 
at OBEMLA or at Grant and Contract Services ( GCS ) . There 
is no systematic feedback to projects regarding the form 
or substance of their evaluation reports. There appears 
to be little or no use made of end-of -project evaluations 
by OBEMLA. 

Evaluation plans have improved in completeness and 
quality from 1985 to 1989; grantees who have had some 
contact with an Evaluation Assistance Center (EAC), or 
other resource, write better plans. However, there is 
wide variability in the completeness and quality of 
evaluation plans; the average plan nas approximately 60 
percent of the required components. 
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Evaluation reports do not appear to have improved 
significantly from 1986 to 1990. The average report 
contains approximately 45 percent of the required 
components. Those districts which have separate research 
and evaluation divisions produce the strongest evaluation 
reports. Projects which do internal evaluations produce 
the weakest reports. Those produced by outside 
evaluators lie in the middle. Projects which have larger 
evaluation budgets also tend to have stronger reports. 

The Small Busine ss Innovative Research Program 
Completion Date: ftprll 1992 

The Small Business Innovative Research (SBIR) program awards 
contracts to small businesses for res^.earch and development of 
educational materials. Phase I awards are for six months and 
support initial planning, research, and development. Phase II 
e^ards are for two years and support intense development and the 
final production of a resulting product. This product can be a 
computer program, a curriculum, instructional materials, or other 
products and can be marketed by the small business firm after the 
contract terminates. Each year OBEMLA selects a topic related to 
the instruction of limited English proficient students for SBIR 
competition and funds Phase I and Phase II awards. 

ft DeSCiTlptlve gty gy of Cont p nt -ESL (Eng l ish as a Se cond Lanmiao*>^ 
Practices 

Completion Date: >;une 1993 

In keeping with its congressional authorization to sponsor 
research that strengthens the effectiveness of Instructional 
programs for limited-English proficient (LEP) students, OBEMLA is 
sponsoring a descriptive analysis of content-ESL practices. 
Content-ESL integrates second language instruction with content 
(i.e., science, social studies, mathematics), or is integrated 
throughout the curriculum. This approach is in contrast with 
practices which exclusively focus on teaching English grammar 
morphology and syntax, and often disassociate language learning 
from its functional, academic and social bases. Current research 
suggests that comprehensive academic experiences in all subjects 
throughout the LEP student's schooling has greater impact on second 
language learning and academic achievement than exclusive second- 
language instruction. The contractor for this study is the Center 
for Applied Linguistics. 

There are widely divergent applications of cognltlve/content- 
ESL and verbal interaction theories. These practices have not been 
systematically documented. The aim of this study Is to provide an 
up-to-date descriptive database and analysis of actual 
implementations by practitioners using content-ESL approaches for 
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LEP Students. The descriptive analysis of content-ESL programs 
will address, among others, the following questions: 

What is the educational training/experience and 
certification of teachers in such programs? 

To what extent and for what purpose(s) is the students' 
native language used? 

• What instructional resources (including curricula) and 
materials are used in such programs? 

• What special modifications are made when using content- 
ESL instruction with older students, with those whose 
schooling has been interrupted or who have no formal 
schooling? What level of English language proficiency do 
LEP students need to develop before receiving content-ESL 
instruction? Are there subject-matter "thresholds"? 

• What level and forms of collaboration/coordination exist 
between the content-ESL teacher and the classroom/content 
teacher? How do these classes differ according to 
subject-matter and grade level? What are the differences 
between elementary and secondary requirements? 



An Analysis of Title VII State Educational Agency Grant Report 
Requirements 

Completion Date: April 1992 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1988 provides for discretionary 
grants to state educational agencies (SEAs) to carry out data 
collection and reporting activities. The U.S. Department of 
Education depends on the various states' reports as one of the 
primary sources for obtaining a national profile about limited 
English-proficient (LEP) students. The Department, however, has 
not established data collection procedures or a report format. 
Thus, as the states' information is compiled, questions arise about 
the comparability, quality, and usefulness of these data. 

Atlantic Resources, Inc., is under contract to conduct an 
analysis of the reporting requirements of SEA grantees. The 
analysis is designed to assess: 1) the quality and completeness of 
the Title VII SEA reporting requirements in light of existing 
statutory and regulatory requirements, 2) the usefulness of the SEA 
reporting requirements to the Title VII program, and 3) the 
feasibility of SEA collection of other related types of 
information. The analysis will contain recommendations on the 
significance of continuing or adding SEA report requirements 
relative to specific study questions, which are partially listed 
below. The consequent "study recommendations" will be considered 
by OBEMLA in determining policy on bilingual education and 
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recommendations to Congress. 



All tasks in the study relate to the search for answers to the 
following partial list of questions, some of which may be future 
SEA grant requirements: 

• What kinds of state and local education agency polic^^s 
and regulations regarding LEP student instruction exist? 

• What are LEP students' native language background and 
ethnicity? 

• How many LEP educational personnel ere there? What types 
of jobs do they perform and what are their 
qualifications? 

• What types of instructional programs are offered? 

• What information is there on LEP students' placement in 
special education, gifted and talented, and "at-risk" 
programs; and on LEP dropouts? 

• What follow-up procedures are there on exited or 
mainstreamed students? 

• How useful and how easily obtainable are current and 
potential data reporting requirements? 



Descriptive Evaluation of the Special Populations Preschool Program 
Completion Date: August 1991 

Pelavin Associates, inc., under contract with the Office of 
Planning, Budget and Evaluation, has examined, through mail and 
telephone surveys and case studies, the characteristics of those 
bilingual preschool projects funded in FY 1990. 

Among the preliminary findings of the study are that: 

• Projects exhibit a diversity in bilingual education 
teaching practices; some emphasize English, some the 
native language, and others place an equal emphasis on 
both. Some projects enroll only LEP children, and others 
believe these children learn English better by 
interacting with children who speak only English, and 
therefore enroll native English-speaking children as 
well. 

• Some projects offer predoiainantly teacher-directed 
activities and forus on cognitive and language skills; 
others allow children to direct their own learning and 
progress at their own pace; 
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In most projects, the ethnicity of the staff matched that 
of the children and some, if not all, of the staff spoke 
the language of the children; 

Children in all projects, including many who begin with 
no knowledge of English, are observed to gain skills in 
English; 

Kindergarten and first-grade teachers report project 
participants to be ahead of children who have not 
attended preschool in a wide range of cognitive, 
social/emotional, and motor skills needed by elementary 
school students, though no rigorous testing of these 
skills was conducted. 



Descriptive Study of Services for Limited English Proficient 
Students 

Completion Date: February 1993 

Development Associates, Inc., will conduct this study to 
obtain current information on the educational servicess offered by 
local education agencies to LEP students. The study, through mail 
and telephone surveys and case studies, will provide information 
needed to prepare for the 1993 reauthorization of the Bilingual 
Education Act. The study will examine the extent to which services 
provided by LEAs assist LEP students in achieving the National 
Education Goals, and will examine issues of quality of instruction, 
program accountability, student identification and assessment, 
stafl' qualifications and training, cost of services, and parent 
involvement . 



A Review of the Methodoloaifes and Further Analyses of the Data from 
the National Longitudinal Study of Bilingual Education and the 
Immersion Study 
Completion Date: July 1992 

The Committee on National Statistics of the National Academy 
of Sciences, under contract with the Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation, will review two recent studies of bilingual education: 
the National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Services for Language-Minority Limited-English-Proficient Students 
(Development Associates, Inc. , and the Research Triangle Institute, 
1990) and the Longitudinal Study of Structured English Immersion 
Strategy, Early-Exit and Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual 
Education Programs for Language-Minority Children (Aguirre 
International, 1991) summarized on pp. 53 and 54, above. 

The Natijnal Academy of Sciences will: 

• review the methods of data collection and analysis and 
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assess the validity and generalizability of the principal 
findings; 

• assess whether additional analyses of the data from 
either study would strengthen or broaden the findings 
and, if so, recommend analyses that could be carried out; 
and 



• explore ways to compare the different instructional 
strategies and provide advice to the Department of 
Education on commissioning and managing similar 
evaluation studies in the future. 



If, in the panel *s assessment, additional data analyses are 
warranted, and the Department of Education requests, the panel 
would then commission and review such analyses* 
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